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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


gee 
HE coal strike in Pennsylvania is becoming a movement of 
the first importance. The miners, chiefly Hungarian 
Slavs, complain that, taking the average of the year, they can 
only earn a pound a week, which in America is poor pay ; that 
they have to work too long hours; and that the employers, 
locally called the operators, refuse them the right to combine. 
The efforts of the President, therefore, have failed, the men 
almost unanimously rejecting his proposal to consider all 
grievances officially if they will return to work. Mr. Stone, who 
is Governor of Pennsylvania, has consequently called out ten 
thousand Militiamen, and hopes to be able to preserve order ; 
but the number of workers who present themselves is insufiicient, 
and the trained hands say they can get bread, and that even if 
the United States troops are employed, they cannot compel 
them to work. The agitation in the towns is consequently 
very great, the price of coal in small quantities having risen 
to £6 a ton, which the poorer workmen cannot pay, and as 
the weather grows colder there are threats of dangerous out- 
breaks directed against the rich. 





The Constitution renders the Central Government in such 
cases singularly powerless. Very little can be done without 
the consent of Pennsylvania, and the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania is afraid of the workers’ vote. Even the tax on sea- 
borne coal cannot be remitted without a special Session of 
Congress, and the sea-borne supply is wholly insufficient. It 
takes time to make the apparatus necessary for using oil, and, 
as we have pointed out before, the supply of wood furnishes 
relief only to the rich. The situation will be rendered worse 
by the general strike of French coal miners, ordered on 
Wednesday, and generally obeyed, which brings many French 
industries into the British market, and by the rapid rise in the 
price of freight for ships that can carry coal. Altogether the 
situation is so serious that there is a call on the millionaires 
to end it by buying a “controlling interest” in the mines, and 
ordering a compromise with the men. That seems a reason- 
able proposal; but it will place one more of the springs of 
industry at the disposal of the financiers, and the men may 
not yield after all. They are paying only for food, and they 
earn sufficient for that at other work than mining. 


The French Government kas signed a Treaty with that of 
Siam which appears at first sight to be much to her advan- 
tage, but which is not, we think, altogether unreasonable. 
Broadly speaking, France withdraws her troops from Chenta- 
bun, where they were a menace to Bangkok, and ceases to 








claim two disputed provinces, but receives in return two 
provinces, Bassak and Meluprey, and the control of fisheries 
and trade on the Mekong River and in the Mekong Valley. 
The independence of Siam is again guaranteed; and though 
Siam promises to employ Frenchmen as freely as Belgians 
or Japanese, she is not bound to employ either. The French 
consider that Indo-China is enlarged and enriched, but the 
Siamese do not consider themselves seriously injured, and 
English interests are certainly in no way endangered. The 
Mekong Valley is not ours, and if we ever have to fight 
France for Siam, which heaven forefend, we can do it just 
as well under the new Treaty as before it was signed. It is 
no business of ours to prevent either French prosperity or 
French self-satisfaction. 


M. Combes, the French Premier, delivered on Monday a 
great speech at the annual meeting of the Republican Com- 
mittee of Commerce and Industry. We have said a good deal 
elsewhere about this important deliverance, but may mention 
here that M. Combes was more than decided—haughty and 
combative—as to the suppression of the monastic teaching 
Orders, whom he evidently regards as open enemies of lay 
society. He was strongly for peace as necessary to prosperity, 
and spoke of the Army as essentially a defensive force. He 
trusted—vainly, as it now appears—that the general strike of 
miners would be averted, but promised legislation in the 
miners’ favour on certain points which he did not specify, and 
gave a sharp reprimand to the “ridiculously vain (vaniteuz) 
bourgeoisie” who “ conspired to make their millions serve for 
the intimidation and subjection of their workmen,” a remark 
the financiers of Trusts will do well to ponder. It was, in truth, 
the noteworthy speech of a sincere and resolute man who, 
having once worn the tonsure, has an overweening dislike of 
Clericals, and who thinks that much of the future belongs—or 
is it ought to belong P—to a well-considered and regulated 
Socialism. 


The Ausgleich, or arrangement between Austria and 
Hungary which governs their commercial relations and much 
of their attitude to each other, has again fallen through. It 
was supposed that the protracted negotiations had succeeded, 
but at the last moment they were, from some cause not yet 
made clear, broken off. The Premier, M. Szell, declares that 
the failure is not the Emperor's fault, he having been most 
impartial, cr that of his Foreign Minister, and it is more than 
hinted that its real origin is fear of the Kossuthites, who desire 
the separation of the two Monarchies. To this the Emperor 
will not yield, and M. Szell in his speech on the subject in- 
formed the House that if obstruction began he would at once 
appeal to the country. The Magyars have, we think, too 
much political sense to wish their country to stand alone, but 
they are obviously tired of the Triple Alliance and of the Pan- 
Germanism for which it serves as a shield. It is believed that 
even now the Emperor will be able to enforce a compromise ; 
but one would like to know more accurately why negotiations 
were broken off. The cause cannot have been slight, for patient 
as diplomatists are, negotiations which have lasted for five years 
must have involved a most unusual amount of self-control. 
Is the Vatican perhaps interested in keeping up discord 
between the two countries ? 





The funeral of M. Zola, which was expected to be an 
occasion for rioting, passed off on Sunday last without disturb- 
ance, a fact the more remarkable because Captain Dreyfus 
was present, and because the great speech of the day by 
M. Anatole France was devoted to praise of his friend’s action 
in that matter. The speech, too, was pitched in that “ high- 
falutin’” tone which in France is considered necessary in order 
to make appreciation audible, and which sometimes leads the 
speaker into absurdities. M. Anatole France, for example, 
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after a scourging sketch of the injustice practised against the 
victim of the trial, and a blood-curdling account of the 
insults, threats, and losses which M. Zola’s courage in 
defending the right brought upon himself, drew from the sensa- 
tion which hisintervention caused this remarkable deduction : 
“ How admirable is the genius of our country. How grand is 
that soul of France which in past centuries taught right to 
Europe and the world. France is the country of reason and 
benevolent thoughts, the country of equitable Judges and 
humane philosophers, the country of Turgot, Montesquieu, 
All that may be quite true of 
France, but to quote the Dreyfus affair as proof of it is like 
quoting the Inquisition as proof of the humanity of Spaniards. 
The order which prevailed at the funeral is attributed to the 
admirable arrangements of the police, but perhaps it was in 
part due to the fact that the Socialists assembled in thousands, 
and would have strongly resented on the spot any violence 


Voltaire, and Malesherbes.” 


offered by the Anti-Semites. 


At Birmingham on Thursday Mr. Chamberlain met a Con- 
ference of Liberal Unionists, and in a most powerful and 
convincing speech defended the Education Bill and the policy 
The most important point in his speech 
was the emphatic declaration that the Government would not 
If the Bill was defeated, it would mean 
The Bill, however, was 
introduced subject to such amendments as may commend 
themselves to the country, and therefore the Government 
would meet in a reasonable spirit suggestions which did not 
“T desire as much as any 
one that taxation and representation should go together. The 
advocates of the Bill assert, and I defy any one to contradict 
Mr. Chamberlain went 
on to put a question which, he declared, contained the crux of 
the whole matter: “Suppose by amendment we make it 


of the Government. 


withdraw the Bill. 
the resignation of the Government. 


destroy the spirit of the measure. 
them, that there is representation.” 


perfectly clear that the whole of secular education is brought 
under popular control, will that satisfy you?” Ina word, Mr. 
Chamberlain showed that while the Government meant to 
stand absolutely by the main principle of their Bill—which 
is, while bringing all elementary and secondary education 
under the local authorities, to preserve the existing voluntary 
and denominational schools, with their power of giving 
religious education—they would consider all suggestions 
which were practical and did not cut the heart out of the 
Bill. Very sound was Mr. Chamberlain’s exposition of the 
fact that the most clamorous advocates of absolute elective 
control did not really mean what they said, for they would 
not allow, for example, a local authority, even though 
the elected majority wished to do so, to set up a Church 
school without a Conscience Clause, or in many other ways 
to do exactly as they liked. 


At the close of the Conference the following questions were 
put and answered :—First, “ Are you, or are you not, in favour 
of popular control of secular instruction whilst safeguarding 
the religious instruction in accordance with the views of the 
founders ?” This was answered in the affirmative by a large 
majority, the “ Noes” numbering ten. Secondly, “ With the 
view of safeguarding this instruction, are you ready to leave the 
election of the head-teachers in the hands of the managers ?” 
Answered in the affirmative by a large majority, the “ Noes” 
numbering sixteen. Thirdly, ‘‘Are you in favour of the 
abolition of the Cowper-Temple Clause?” Answered in the 
negative, the “ Ayes ” numbering four. Fourthly, “ Should the 
Council appoint a majority of the Education Committee from 
its own body?” Answered in the affirmative, the “Noes” 
numbering one. At the request of Mr. Tetterton and Mr. 
Harry Payton, the further question was put,— Are you in 
favour of the proposal that the majority of the Managing 
Committee of each of the voluntary schools, so far as secular 
instruction is concerned, should be popularly elected ?” This 
was carried by a large majority, the number of “ Noes” being 
two. 


We have dealt at length elsewhere with the allegation of 
outside interference at the War Office raised by Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, and denied so emphatically by Mr. Brodrick, but 
must note here the letter sent by Sir Michael to a corre- 
spondent who drew his attention to the article in last week’s 
Spectator, and especially to the suggestion that he might have 


meant Court influence by hisspeech. In his seuke tea 
Hicks Beach says:—“I can only say that Pet di 
titled to choose my own time and opportunity for an ion 
reference to the outside influence which, in long her 
interferes with the management of the Army, and pe 
selection for appointments and promotions. [ ¢ en 
enter into correspondence on the subject. But ata ws 
find some material for an answer to your question in th 
newspaper article to which you allude, and in Mr. Brodie’. 
complaint of the pressure brought to bear on him by Members 
of Parliament, presumably for the appointment or promotion 
of officers connected with their constituencies,” Those whe 
read between the lines may think that it is significant that 
Sir Michael Hicks Beach does not deny that he meant Court 
interference, but we must refuse to try to “prick” his mean. 
ing out of him in this way. A statesman of his standing and 
splendid public service cannot be treated like an unwillin 
witness under cross-examination. As much, then, after his 
letter as before it, we appeal to him on patriotic grounds to 
give us his whole meaning, and to deal no longer in hints ang 
innuendoes, which can only imperil the cause he desires to 
serve. 


On Thursday a Blue-book was issued giving the Report of 





the Military Court of Inquiry which has been investigating 
the action of the Remount Department. No one ever imagined 
that there was any corruption in the Department, and it will 
therefore be no surprise to any one that nothing of the kind 
is reported. The general result of the Report seems to be 
that the Department did its best, but that it was quite un. 
prepared to deal with any sudden emergency and had no 
machinery with which to meet the crisis of the war. Con. 
sidering all this, the Report suggests that the Department 
really acquitted itself wonderfully well. Very likely. But 
what we want to know is how the Secretary of State for War 
and the War Office allowed such a vital matter as the provision 
of horses to be in such feeble hands. We suppose the excuse 
is that no one thought the war would be a mounted war; but 
that is really no excuse, for a civilian, quite as much asa soldier, 
ought to have known that it would be a mounted war. The 
fact that the Boers were all mounted made that a necessity. 
Men on foot cannot hunt down men on horseback. To have 
missed a point so simple, and to have failed to make the 
necessary provision, is a fault which cannot be lightly for. 
gotten. The Report, of course, does not deal with this terrible 
neglect of common-sense in those ultimately responsible for 
the management of our military affairs. 








The War Commission met on Tuesday, and decided that the 
Press should not be admitted to the examination of witnesses, 
but that after each meeting at which witnesses were examined 
a short communication should be made to the Press. If the 
Commissioners mean business, that is, really mean to go right 
down to the bed-rock of fact and spare no one, this was a 
wise decision, for you cannot get men to speak publicly of 
other men’s incompetence, especially when they have been 
brothers-in-arms. If A believes B to be corrupt, he will very 
possibly not mind saying so in open Court, and may, indeed, 
delight in the chance of publicly exposing a crime. If, how- 
ever, he merely thinks that B was an incompetent old muddler 
utterly unfit for bis post, but an honest good fellow all the 
same, he will fight very hard against having to make his 
opinion public. Of course, in certain ways we shall lose a 
great deal by the want of publicity, but as we have said, if 
the Commissioners mean business and mean to do their 
duty at all costs, the result may be good. We greatly trust 
that the Commissioners will not fail to collect full material 
for reporting as to the fighting value of the non-professional 
soldiers of al! kinds employed during the war,—including the 
Militia. What the country needs most to know in regard to 
the war is the value of its hastily raised levies. But it wants 
a reasoned decision on evidence, not merely the ex-cathedré 
statement of this or that general officer that the non-profes- 
sional did very ill or very well. To decide this question is, we 
may remark, fully within the reference of the Commission. 


We regret to record that Mr. Kensit, who was seriously 
wounded the other day—a chisel was thrown at him by an 
unknown person during a riotous scene at the close of one of 
his meetings—died in Liverpool Infirmary on Wednesday 








The cause of death was not the wound, from whicb 


morning. 
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ering, but pneumonia, which developed later. 
+ dhe py ad doubt that Mr. Kensit believed he was 
farthering the Protestant cause by his action, we cannot but 

‘ess our strong belief that the violence of his language did 
saint more harm than good, and made many men sym- 
‘a thise ‘ith the extreme Ritualists who would never otherwise 
mt done so. Needless to say, though we do not approve 
of the methods of the Kensit preachers, we hold that they 
ought to be protected from mob violence in all cases. if they 
preak the law and cause a disturbance they must be restrained, 
but by the police, not by a cowardly mob which cares nothing 
about the “cause,” either for or against, but simply desires an 


opportunity for violence. 


Owing to the much-regretted absence of the Bishop of 
Peterborough, the Bishop of Leicester at Northampton on 
Tuesday opened the Church Congress as Acting President. 
His address was moderate in tone and spirited in manner. 
Naturally he touched on the education question. He quoted 
with excellent effect Milton's words on education. “ ‘The end 
of all education is for a child to gain the knowledge of God 
in Christ, and out of that knowledge to love Him, to imitate 
Him, and to grow like Him.’ And how should he attain 
that knowledge except ‘from a child he bas known the Holy 
Scriptures’?”” The Bishop further made a concise statement 
of the position of the Church of England as regards education. 
“The Church of England's desire in this matter might be 
broadly and simply stated in a very few words. It was this: In 
addition to all other education, also to teach Church children 
in Church schools, by Church teachers, in regulated hours, the 
Bible, the Creed, and the Christian faith, as it had been 
taught from the beginning of Christianity, as their Church 
bad received it from their fathers, and as the parents of the 
children believed it; for ‘Here is wisdom, this is the Royal 
law, these are the lively oracles of God,’ as the Archbishop 
said the other day addressing the King’s Majesty in the 
Coronation Service and presenting the Bible in the old 
Abbey at Westminster.” That strikes us as a statement as 
fair and unaggressive as it is lucid. No claim is made to 
create a Church atmosphere during the secular teaching for 
the purpose of influencing non-Churech children. We cannot 
doubt that the various Nonconformist bodies would, in theory 
at any rate, admit that this is the position which every earnest 
denominationalist ought to maintain. 

We have, unfortunately, no space to notice the bulk of the 
papers read at the Congress, but we must draw attention to 
the admirable contributions to the subject of ‘“* Home Reunion ” 
made by the Bishop of Ripon and Canon Henson. The Bishop 
declared that he sometimes thought it would be a good thing 
if all the Churches could for a year pass self-denying 
ordinances to lay aside all questions which fostered 
dissension and embittered the heart. Canon Henson’s 
contribution to the subject contained a very striking 
declaration :—*I am convinced that the obstacle to ‘Home 
Reunion’ does not lie in the general sentiment of English 
Churchmen ; on the contrary, many circumstances combine to 
persuade me that the Anglican laity as a whole would eagerly 
welcome any arrangement which would mitigate the irrational 
and mischievous denominationalism which now prevails. I 
believe that, so far from resenting, most religious Anglicans 
would approve, the opening of our pulpits, under due safe- 
guards and by lawful authority, to the great spiritual teachers 
of the other English-speaking Churches, and the establishment 
of intercommunion with those non-episcopal Churches which 
eatisfy the conditions of orthodoxy proposed by the Lambeth 
Conference us long ago as 1888.” We cannot at present 
discuss this most momentous subject or open our columns to 
its discussion, but we must express our general sympathy 
with Canon Henson’s aims. 


Lord Hugh Cecil’s vigorous and able speech on the 
Education Bill, made at Edinburgh on Tuesday, contains a 
passage which deserves quotation. There was, he declared, 


one weak spot in the Bill as it was now framed. In a. 


certain number of districts the parent had no choice as to 
what school he should send hischildren to. “He thought a 
great improvement would be made in the Bill if some pro- 
vision were inserted allowing either the child to be taken out 
of the school for the purpose of religious instruction, or, if 








arrangements could be made, and discipline allowed, for the 
child to be instructed by special teachers. That would com- 
plete the justice from the religious point of view of the 
settlement of the Bill.” That suggestion would afford 
proof, if any proof were needed, that the advocates of the cause 
of the Church school do not desire to force their religious 
tenets on the children of unwilling parents, but merely that 
they desire to give to the children of willing parents an 
education which on the religious side shall be inspired by the 
doctrines of the Church of England. 


A statement of some importance has been issued as to 
the overland route between Europe and China. It is 
officially declared that the line through Siberia will be ready 
next spring; that travelling, though slow, will be comfortable; 
and that the journey to Port Arthur will occupy only fifteen 
and a half days. This would enable a traveller to reach Pekin 
in eighteen and a half days, most of the distance between 
Port Arthur and the capital being accomplished by sea. 
The price of a first-class ticket from London to Shanghai 
or to Japan will be £42 14s. This is a great improvement 
both as to speed and price over both the Suez and the 
American routes, and the new line will doubtless greatly attract 
globe-trotters. We question, however, if it will attract ordinary 
English passengers, while of course most descriptions of goods 
will always be sent by sea. A continuous journey of 
sixteen days by rail is a severe trial of endurance, and there 
will be difficulties and disagreeables both from the language 
and, except for a few months in the year, from the climate. 


Lord Roberts, who with Lord Kitchener and Captain Perey 
Scott were the guests of the Fishmongers’ Company on 
Tuesday evening, made an earnest appeal to employers of 
labour on behalf of the Reservists and discharged men. 
Within the last few weeks, he said, he had received from 
more than one place protests against the Reservists and dis- 
charged men being given all the loaves and fishes. “It struck 
me,” remarked Lord Roberts, “that those who protested must 
have forgotten what these soldiers did for them. They must 
have lost sight of the fact that if a sufficient number of 
soldiers did not voluntarily come forward for service every 
year, the nation would have to think of what other arrange- 
ments could be made to keep our ranks full and to give us a 
sufficient number of Reserves. It seems to me, therefore, a 
somewhat short-sighted policy to throw obstacles in the way 
of obtaining employment for men who have served their 
country as these men have done.” Lord Roberts also ex- 
pressed the pleasure it gave him to see his “friend and com- 
rade” Lord Kitchener there that night, and to tell Captain 
Percy Scott, whom he had never met before, “how greatly we 
soldiers feel indebted to him and to the Royal Navy for their 
assistance to us in the war in South Africa.” 


Sir William Harcourt delivered a vigorous fighting 
speech to his constituents at Ebbw Vale on Wednesday 
night, the keynote being that the Government had given 
the Liberals a rallying-cry in the Education Bill. 
He deprecated “unauthorised manifestoes and self- 
constituted unrepresentative groups” which represented 
distinctions not of opinions but of persons; and pointedly 
continued: “I was very much pleased to read what my 
friend Mr. Asquith said on the subject of the unity of 
the party. I greatly prefer his discourse to one I read in 
an adjacent column by his friend Mr. Haldane.” Coming to 
close quarters with the Education Bill, Sir William declared 
that the Government had learned nothing and forgotten nothing. 
Theirs was as bad a Bill as it was possible to have, its real origin 
was in the Joint Committee of Convocation, and its main and 
guiding object was the destruction of the School Boards, 
which had always been the favourite aversion of Tory 
denominationalists. Popular control of the voluntary 
schools was impossible when the denominationalist managers 
were allowed to elect the schoolmaster, and when conflicts 
between the local authority and the managers were to be 
decided by the education authority in London,—“ the makers 
and promoters of the Bill.” Such speeches do not invite argu- 
mentative comment. They are intended, indeed, rather as a 
call to arms than as a contribution to discussion. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2) were on Friday 93}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. BRODRICK AND SIR MICHAEL HICKS 
BEACH’S ALLEGATIONS. 


E cannot profess to be in any wayisatisfied with Mr. 
Brodrick’s apologia for the War Office made at 
Farnham on Friday week, or feel that he supplies any 
real ground for believing that we shail be able to get a 
better Army and a better War Office under existing condi- 
tions. At the same time, we are bound to admit that con- 
troversially he scores heavily in regard to Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach. That he should be able to do so was, indeed, only 
natural, considering all the circumstances. Indeed, it was 
inevitable, owing to the failure of Sir Michael Hicks Beach 
to say clearly and definitely what was the nature of that 
outside interference with the Armyand the War Office which 
he declared prevented real reform. As we said last week, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach either said too much or too little. His 
words were strong enough to evoke uneasiness and suspicion. 
They were too weak to compel either a satisfactory answer 
and explanation, or else an admission from those responsible 
for the Army upon which the country could take action. 
What we feared, then, has happened. Mr. Brodrick has 
been able to meet Sir Michael Hicks Beach’s vague allega- 
tions with equally vague denials, and the settlement of the 
great issue before the country has not been advanced by a 
single inch. Indeed, it must be said to have been actually 
retarded, for we have been forced back once again into a 
wilderness of shadowy abstractions and unrealities. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach has told us that he smells a rat, and 
Mr. Brodrick has said that not only is there no smell, 
but there is no rat. Personally, we believe, with Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, that there is the gravest cause for 
anxiety, and for the belief that nothing will be done till 
certain external interference no longer operates; but what 
is the use of a newspaper, or of all the newspapers in the 
country, thus endorsing vague and unspecific allegations ? 
Unless we can get to close quarters with the matter and 
pierce below the surface, Mr. Brodrick’s general assertion 
that all is for the best is as good as Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s general assertion that all is wrong at the War 
Office. Of course, Sir Michael Hicks Beach may still 
come forward and tell the nation what it desires to know, 
and what it must know if his action is to bear fruit. We 
most sincerely hope he will. Nay, in view of the ex- 
pressions used in his letter published on Friday, we 
believe that he will do so, for we cannot think that he, 
of all men, will, after lighting a damp squib, run away 
in an access of terror at his own boldness. Such action 
would be strangely inconsistent with Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach’s character. But if he does flinch at the last 
moment, he must bear the responsibility of having materi- 
ally injured the cause of War Office reform. If nothing 
comes of his words but the point-blank challenge and 
denial of them given by Mr. Brodrick, it will be more 
than ever difficult to get the British public to believe in 
the possibilitity of reforming the Army and the War 
Office. They will argue, and not unnaturally, that nothing 
can be done. ‘Sir Michael Hicks Beach,’ they will say, 
‘talked very big about the matter, and tried to make our 
flesh creep about outside interference ; but when Mr. 
Brodrick tackled him it all came to nothing, and as far as 
any ordinary man can see, there was nothing but gossip 
behind his words.’ Can any sincere reformer, can any one 
who cares for national efficiency, can any real lover of his 
country, consider that this would be a healthy or useful or 
safe attitude for the British public to take up? Yet 
inevitably this will be the attitude adopted by the British 
public if Sir Michael Hicks Beach now lets things remain 
as they are. Every force and influence in public life and 
in the Press which is now working for reform and a 
better Army and a sounder War Office will be paralysed 
by the disastrous results of his action. 

While we are waiting in the hope that Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach will force the country to come to close 
quarters with the problems he has raised there is not very 
much that can be usefully said by outsiders like ourselves. 
It may be worth while, however, to note the growing 
dissatisfaction which the British public is showing at the 
folly and unreality of setting up an abstraction, a mere 
man of straw, and calling it the War Office, and bombard- 


“*T am half sick of shadows,’ said 

The Lady of Shalott.” 
The British public is more than half sick, is utterly sick 
of shadows and abstractions, and talk about “The Wa. 
Office” with capital letters. We see signs everywhere . 
a refusal to go on with this farcical hammering of be 
abstraction without ever getting at the men below th 
abstraction. Our correspondents notice the point in their 
letters, one hears the same disgust expressed in clubs ang 
railway carriages, and even the Press at last shows signs of 
being sick of abstraction-baiting. Either the country will 
get at the men behind the abstraction, and exonerate them 
or condemn them according to the justice of the case, or else 
it will turn in hopeless disgust from the whole subject 
and let the whole organisation go its own way as it did 
in the period between the close of the Napoleonic Wars 
and the Crimea. The country then was busy with politics 
and railways, and industrial and literary development 
and for these reasons it paid no heed whatever to the Army. 
The results we know, and the same results will occur if 
now, though from quite other reasons—i.e., those we have 
indicated—the nation refuses to trouble its head about 
the Army. The present entrenching of the Army behind 
a series of abstractions may be successful in getting rid of 
awkward criticism and in avoiding the raising of difficult 
Constitutional problems, but it will also cause the complete 
decay of the Army. A healthy and instructed public 
opinion is essential to the welfare of our military organi. 
sation, but this healthy and instructed public opinion will 
never be obtained as long as we are content to be put 
off with mere conventional abuse of abstractions and 
unrealities. 


A great deal has been said of late about feminine and 
social influences as regards promotion, and doubts have 
been expressed as to whether it is possible to put an end 
to such influences. We believe they can be put an end 
to. No doubt when promotion is given not by seniority but 
by merit there is always a risk that merit will in reality 
mean favour. That is, those who have to decide as to 
what is merit will be liable to be induced by external 
influences, social and otherwise, to attribute merit to those 
who do not really possess it. This danger is possibly never 
wholly eradicable, but it can be met, and with practical 
success, if only the responsible men at the top will take 
the proper means. In the first place, all persons who 
recommend for promotion must be made to regard such 
recommendations as a trust. But it will be said that 
this is impossible, and that, in fact, people cannot 
be induced not to “job” by an appeal to their better 
feelings. But at any rate they can be got not to job by 
being punished very severely if it is found that they have 
been jobbing. If jobbing were held the greatest of crimes 
at the War Office, and if the suspicion of jobbing were the 
most deadly suspicion that could fall on a man, we may 
be sure that recommendations would be more carefully 
made. Again, it should be an absolute rule that if a 
man, or even his friends, were found to have been making 
interest, all his chances of promotion should go. This is a 
rule which works perfectly well in many clubs, where “ can- 
vassing ” for a member is the most certain way of destroy- 
ing all his chances of election, and there is no reason why it 
should not also prevent jobbing in the Army. If the jobbers 
once found that jobbing was the most risky of games, and 
that the most splendid prospects could be ruined by its 
indulgence, and if also the friends of men “ripe for pro- 
motion” knew that any attempts to push their protegés 
would be sure to injure instead of helping them, we should 
soon get rid of jobbing. If, too, “no jobbing ” were once 
clearly made the rule, men would not want to job half so 
much as they do now. At present half the jobbers are 
really ashamed of their action, but they are told that every 
one, including “ the very best,” does it, and so they acquiesce 
in their own dishonour. If they felt, on the other hand, that 
nobody did it who aimed high or was worth anything, opivion 
would soon change. If whena “smart” lady went to 4 
General with “ billets” in his gift and asked for something, 
he could tell her truly that her action had irrevocably stopped 
all her friend’s chances, and would very likely greatly 
damage the General’s own prospects, we should hear less of 
the odious stories of ladies confessing that they had ‘to 
hold old General So-and-so’s hand for an hour before he 
could be persuaded to give poor dear Jack the post he said 





ing it with stones :— 


he must have if he wasn’t to come to grief altogether,’— 
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‘7 hat kind has only got to be faced sternly to 
eee Fath. Jobbery, like corruption, will always 
pst if it is not dealt with so drastically that even the 
most hardened offender sees that the attempt not merely 
does not pay but means professional ruin for all concerned. 





THE POSITION OF M. COMBES. 
E retain our conviction that in assailing the schools 

W maintained by the monastic Orders the statesmen 
now ruling France have committed a serious blunder. 
They have irritated that section of the nation which, 
hether from religious or political feeling, is fervently 
Clerical almost to frenzy, so that its patriotism 1s 
absorbed in a stronger emotion, and it will stop at 
nothing, not even treason, if only it may overthrow, or 
even greatly discredit, the Republic. The rulers have 
inspired half France with a feeling of pity for the nuns, 
who are not hated even by their opponents, as the monks 
are; and above all, they have succeeded in what seemed to 
be impossible, that is, in connecting, by however subtle a 
thread, the ideas of Clericalism and of liberty. If a man 
may not teach to children at his own expense the religious 
ideas which the parents of those children wish to have 
taught, he has prima facie reason for saying that he 
and the parents and the children are deprived of liberty. 
It would have been far better to close all monasteries 
whatever as injurious to the State, leaving the nunneries 
and their female pupils alone until their schools were 
emptied by a change of opinion. We must, however, as 
impartial onlookers, acknowledge that M. Combes is a 
stronger man than we imagined, and whatever the results 
of his policy, may succeed in carrying it out. It is clear 
from his speech of Monday to the Republican Committee 
of Commerce and Industry that the French Premier is a 
determined man, that he spurns the notion of compromise, 
and that he fuses together in his mind the two ideas, 
which have no necessary connection, of Republicanism 
and “laicisation.” No fiercer speech against Clerical- 
ism has been uttered even in France since the Terror 
fell. It is one which almost makes us believe the 
otherwise absurd rumour that M. Combes proposes one 
day to make of education a State monopoly, and compel 
all France to be taught from childhood in the same 
way and by the same lay teachers. He declares that his 
Ministry will not falter, that the monks shall not continue 
“their work of moral enslavement,” that “ France shall 
not be cut in two by the deeper and deeper chasm cleft in 
it for half a century by monasticism between the two 
halves of her youth.” There is something of the strong 
dogmatism of the trained schoolmaster in M. Combes, us 
well as the resolute governing faculty, and he does not 
hesitate to avow something like a loathing for his Clerical 
antagonists. He satirises the recalcitrants who met the 
gendarmerie with slop-pails as “priests with indulgent 
nost-ils,” and talks of “the braggart threats of a cowled 
nationalism” with a haughty contempt which must be 
intended to indicate that no terms of peace not founded 
on the submission of the Church are to him conceivable. 
He will, he declares, make the Republic so victorious that 
to oppose it shall be fatal to all claim to enter the service 
of the State, and in his view, despite the fact that France 
maintains the Roman Catholic Church out of taxation, the 
State must become “lay.” He commits himself, his 
Government, and the Republic to a struggle which can 
only end either in the complete submission of* the Church, 
or in his own final overthrow. 

It is by no means certain that he will lose the battle. 
As we have repeatedly pointed out, the Chambers have 
always been more irreligious than the people, the Senators 
and Deputies belonging usually to classes which are essen- 
tially Voltairian, and smarting under the language of their 
Clerical opponents, who, it must be admitted, indulge in 
a fury of expression as inconsistent with good manners 
as with Christianity. The Deputies have always been 
Jess moderate than the Government, and would probably 
accept measures much more drastic than have yet been 
proposed by any serious legislator since the time of 


Napoleon. Many of them are filled with the kind of\ 


fanaticism which makes them regard attendance at Mass as 
& crime in an official justifying dismissal, and many more 
have an intellectual contempt for the cbscurantism which 
the less educated Roman Catholic clerev think beneficial, or 








even necessary to the maintenance of faith. They will not, 
of course, disobey their constituents; but it is very doubtful 
whether their constituents care much about their anti- 
Clerical policy. Acute observers tell us that outsiders fail 
to perceive the depth of the indifference to religious 
questions which of late years has spread through France. 
A section of the electors grow furious when the Church is 
excited, but the majority are entirely secular, and so long 
as certain observances at marriage or burial are provided 
for, display no interest in any ecclesiastical controversies 
whatsoever. It seems to be certain that the Government 
has received thousands of adhesions from municipal 
bodies throughout France, and they would not have been 
sent up had not those who sent them felt pretty sure of 
the general trend of opinion. Moreover, it is not certain 
that even the Church as a whole is much irritated. The 
Orders have contrived to alienate many Bishops and more 
curés. They demand a kind of strenuous observance 
which the average peasant has not to give, and they have 
of late—not unnaturally under the cireumstances—made 
the immense mistake of linking themselves closely with 
the anti-Republican parties, whom the ordinary French- 
man of the provinces regards with a sleepless distrust. 
There is too much, he thinks, of the ancient régime about 
their talk and their ways. Social jealousy operates very 
strongly still in France, and the opposition of the upper 
classes to the Republic does but make the majority more 
zealous in its defence. If the monks wish its overthrow, 
then, thinks the average Frenchman, the monks must go. 
It is clear that this sentiment of the people has been 
strongly reported to the Vatican, or the Pope would not 
confine himself to expressions of “ sadness ” at the policy 
of M. Combes, nor would so many ecclesiastical authorities 
in France be suspected of what till Napoleon established 
the Concordat was known as Gallicanism. If the electors 
are favourable to him, even to the extent of indifference, 
M. Combes will continue, in the absence of any new question, 
to ho'd power. 

French politics and personages are always interesting 
even when they do not concern the world ; but the import- 
ance of this particular question does not depend upon M. 
Combes’s personality. It is the Republic which is valuable 
to Europe, for the Republic implies peace. The Republican 
leaders know well that the moment the soldier becomes all- 
important their reign will be over, and most of them are 
sincerely interested in the internal reforms to which, as 
M. Combes clearly told his audience, war would be fatal. 
The finances of France must be put straight or there will be 
a calamity, and even M. Rouvier shrinks, we regret to see, 
from drastic reforms, and hopes to postpone the evil day of 
heavy direct taxation by using windfalls like the profits of con- 
version, and by modest alterations in the liquor laws. Some 
kind of concession must be made to the artisans, who com- 
plain everywhere of insufficient pay and a total absence of 
security; and every concession of the kind arouses class 
hatredsand a feeling, very strong in France, that if the owners 
of property are compelled to yield to the humanitarian senti- 
ment, they will at last be compelled to make still larger 
concessions to the sentiment of equality. There are evi- 
dences also that the prosperity of France, as revealed by 
the returns of savings-banks and the statistics of trade, is 
not increasing pari passu with that of her neighbours and 
rivals, and this fact gives a handle to the discontented 
which the Republic must remove or else lose its glamour. 
Altogether the Republicans, though they have strengthened 
ther Army, and though, as M. Combes says, “they are 
resolute to draw the sword if necessary for the safeguard- 
ing of her honour and her rights,” are heartily desirous of 
peace. That is their claim on us and on the world, and it 
is one which even Conservatives, however doubtful of some 
of the tendencies of Republican thought—and we quite 
acknowledge how dangerous some of them are—ought not 
to forget. 





WHITE LABOUR IN THE GOLD MINES. 


HE Westminster Gazette of Tuesday contains a 
very able and interesting letter from Johannesburg 
dealing with various questions as regards the mines. With 
that portion of the letter which treats of the capacity of 
the mines to bear a share of the War Debt amounting to 
£100,000,000 we will not deal at length on the present 


‘occasion. We note, however, that the writer declares that 
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it is generally admitted by people who are not in the gold- 
mining industry that a 10 per cent. tax on the profits of the 
gold output would not be an unreasonable impost. That 
this is so we can well believe; but it does not affect our con- 
tention that it would be unwise to vary our fixed Colonial 
policy and try to obtain an Imperial profit out of the 
mines. By all means let the mines be taxed, and taxed as 
heavily as is consistent with their prosperity and with new 
and rapid development, but let the money so raised be 
used in the first place and for the most part to promote 
the prosperity of the new Colonies, and so of South 
Africa generally. There are an infinite number of things 
in the way of railways, roads, irrigation work, and the 
planting of settlers which need money and on which 
money can be profitably spent. This development should, 
in our view, be placed foremost, and it is on accomplishing 
this that we should fix our eyes rather than on getting 
the maximum amount of money spent by the Mother-country 
on the war repaid to her. We do not, of course, wish to 
insist pedantically upon this principle, and think, consider- 
ing all the circumstances, that it would be well that the new 
Colonies should bear some of the burden; but we want 
that share to be fixed low, and not high, in order that 
there may be more money available for internal develop- 
ment. ‘To put the matter shortly, we have no objection 
whatever to the taxation of the mines, and to taxation up 
to the full limit of expediency; but we want to see the bulk 
of the money so raised devoted to paying the interest on 
loans borrowed for all forms of internal development rather 
than to paying off War Debt. And we want this, not in 
the interests of mines, or even of the Colonies, so much as 
in the wider interests of the Empire and the Mother- 
country,—which, we hold, has benefited throughout our 
history, not from any direct help, but always indirectly 
from the possession of the Colonies. While we tried to 
snatch at direct profits from the Colonies our Colonial 
Empirewas always in an unsatisfactory,and even dangerous, 
condition. When we adopted the Whig policy of trying to 
obtain no direct profit from the Colonies, but of letting 
them go their own way, and of handing over to them un- 
pledged and unburdened their own vast natural resources, 
the Empire became at once a growing source of strength 
and security. When gold was discovered in Victoria we 
might have made out a very good case for retaining an 
Imperial share in the profits of the industry, in order to 
recoup ourselves for all we had spent in colonising 
Australia and in protecting it from foreign intervention. 
Instead, we wisely made no such attempt, but as soon as 
Victoria was ripe for full self-government we handed over 
the mineral wealth of Victoria unburdened to the people of 
the Colony. 

As we have said, however, we do not want to dwell on 
this matter to-day, but merely to insist on our previous 
warning that it will not really pay us to regard a Colony 
as a source of direct profit to the Mother-country. Our 
immediate object is to draw attention to the very significant 
statement in regard to white labour contained in the letter 
of the correspondent of the Westminster Gazette. The writer 
declares, as we have always held to be the case, that white 
labour can be used in the mines, and with great advantage 
to all concerned,—provided that the mine-owners will take 
the trouble to furnish the kind of accommodation necessary 
for white labour. ‘There is,” he says, ‘no reason what- 
ever why a large amount of the labour at present carried 
on by the reluctant and indolent Kaffirs should not be per- 
formed by men who would be only too willing to come out 
from England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales under the 
conditions indicated, and with the safeguard of a formal 
contract which would obviously confer mutual advantages. 
White labourers would not (and it is not desirable they 
should) work alongside Kaffirs in an equal grade. They 
must be recognised as superior men, and the Kaffir would 
quickly accept and adapt himself to the forms of labour 
suited to his intelligence and capacity, but which even the 
most callous and indifferent white man does not like to see 
his fellow white man engaged in except by the obligations 
of actual necessity.” The provision of social accommoda- 
tion and amenities for white labourers might, he goes on, 
“very wejl. be made part of the contract between the 
hirer and the hired on terms satisfactory to both parties. 
it would be the duty of the public authorities to see that 
the accommodation and subsistence of such men was pro- 


: tee 
of the contract. The liberty of the subj 
course, be interfered with, iad it stands gpl. ot 
that any unhampered labourer would think once tein 
thrice before turning up his nose ata system which won 
ensure him a more healthful and pleasant life than a 
otherwise be his lot. The whole question turns y a 
willingness of hirers of labour to make the pi ; 
white labour here tolerable, and even (compared me 
Old Country) humanly pleasant. The hirer would 
vastly improved work with fewer hands in many dinate 
where white labour incontestably shows the best sail . 
and in the end it would not cost him more than he js i 
— upon to pay when resorting to the uncertain native 
abour market. 

All this we believe to be true, and of such vast im rt 
ance to the future of South ‘Africa that we think that the 
Government of the Transvaal would be perfectly justified 
in making the necessary arrangments for the “supply of 
fitting accommodation for white labour. We believe, éhat 
is, that they might quite legitimately build half-a-dozen 
Rowton Houses in Johannesburg. But the writer in the 
Westminster Gazette goes on to tell us that he is very much 
afraid that the Rand magnates do not want to encourage 
white labour in the mines, not because white labour is not 
as efficient and as cheap, or cheaper, but because they 
dread a large white population. But we will quote the 
actual words of the writer in the Westminster. “The 
Rand magnates,” he asserts, “ would prefer to have the 
native labour problems accentuated twentyfold than let 
in the ‘ white labourer,’ if even he proved a cheaper com. 
modity than his dark-skinned brother. The settled white 
labourer would quickly appreciate his rights of citizenship 
and apply the potency of his dreaded vote. The magnates 
know too well, for their peace of mind, that the latter 
would underlie a plain notice that Boer oligarchism is not 
to be replaced here by another ‘close’ autocracy just as 
objectionable.” Now granted that these allegations are 
true, and that the real obstacle to “white labour” js 
the jealous dread of the Rand magnates, then most 
emphatically it will be necessary to deal plainly and 
strongly with the mine-owners. It is most undoubtedly 
in the interest of the Mother-country as a whole, of South 
Africa, and of the labouring population here who have 
their way to win in the world, that the mines should 
employ white labour,—provided, of course, such labour 
can be employed economically and without destroying their 
productivity. We want to see South Africa made as 
attractive as it possibly can be during the next ten years. 
If we can once get a large white and mainly British 
population into South Africa, even should the major portion 
of it remain at the mines and not spread into the 
country, all fears as to the political future will be over, and 
South Africa will settle down as a Commonwealth within 
the British Empire after the manner of the Australian 
Commonwealth. But till that white British population 
has been attracted we are not safe. Again, our people 
here will immensely benefit by having a place to go to 
oversea in which there is always work for strong and 
willing hands. That being so, it is preposterous to suggest 
that the mine-owners should be allowed to encourage 
black labour, and to discourage white labour, for political 
reasons of their own. They may think that a large 
labouring white population, such as is found, say, in the 
mines of Queensland or Western Australia, would be in- 
convenient. +The Government, on the other hand, must 
remember that it would be exceedingly convenient politically, 
and especially when the time comes to establish free self- 
government. They will then want to hand the government 
over to the white inhabitants, and not merely to the mine- 
owners, and therefore the larger the white population the 
better. It should, then, be the acknowledged policy of Lord 
Milner and the Colonial Government to make the mine- 
owners give up their selfish political prejudice against white 
labour, and to induce them to use it instead of black 
labour. How is this to be done? Speaking for ourselves, 
we would not hesitate to adopt very drastic measures. To 
begin with, we should refuse to grant any special facilities 
for the recruiting of black labour. At present the 
Colonial Government intervenes, and uses its very great 
influence to secure a supply of black labour. Without in 
any way forbidding the influx of black labour, it should 
in future refuse to stimulate it by means of the kind now 





vided in sensible conformity with the principles and terms 





employed. The mine-owners should not be permitted to 
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the Government as a recruiting agency. Next, the 
ment should make it clear that it would give all 
p and grant every facility to mines which 
aid their best to employ white labour. We would further 
use Government capital to provide good accommodation for 
white labour of the kind provided by the Rowton Houses. 
We would next lend desirable men a portion of their passage- 
money, and we would make it a part of the fixed system of 
Government to do all they could for mines which honestly 
encouraged the use of white labour. Mines that dis- 
couraged white labour could not, of course, be unjustly 
treated, but it might be made clear that they must not 
ask special favours of Government. We would even go 
further, and release mines employing a high percentage of 
white labour from a portion ot the Profit-tax,—i.e., a mine 
employing white labour on an adequate scale should be 
able to claim certain substantial reductions in the matter 
of taxation. If this were done, we should, in spite of the 
mine-owners’ jealousy of white labour, soon see plenty of 
white labour employed on the Rand. 

Needless to say, all that we have written depends upon 
theaccuracy of the assumption that the employment of white 
labour iseconomically sound. Of course, if it is not sound, 
then our argument falls to the ground, for the gold industry 
cannot be “ shut down ” while it is economically workable on 
black labour though not on white. But we do not believe that 
thisis so. Indeed, we are firmly convinced that a great deal 
of white labour might be substituted for black labour in 
the mines, not only with the best possible political, but 
with excellent economic, results. Black labour is seldoin 
really cheap, unless in such very primitive forms as that of 
carrying a basket or package on the head. 

We hold, then, that if it can be proved, as we believe it 
can, that a great deal more white labour might be profitably 
employed in the mines, Lord Milner and the Colonial Govern- 
ment, whatever the outcry from the mine-owners, should 
steadily press on with that policy. When we hand over 
the Transvaal to self-government that policy can be re- 
versed if the electors so choose, but till then we ought to 
persevere in it. We want to see the Transvaal a real 
white man’s country, not a land of black serfs directed by 
the agents of a few mine-owning millionaires living in 
Mayfair. 
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THE CASE OF THE OPPOSITION IN THE 
EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 

HEN Parliament meets next Thursday the Educa- 

tion controversy will return once more to the only 

effective platform of debate, and we sincerely hope and 
believe that the discussions in Parliament will produce an 
Education Act acceptable to all parties as a sincere attempt 
to solve the religious question without fear or favour, and 
an Act, moreover, that will give England at last an 
organised system of national education. It will be con- 
venient here, in view of the coming debates, to place before 
our readers the attitude towards the Bill of members of 
the various groups that constitute the Opposition in 
Parliament. It is extremely important that advocates of 
the Bill should realise the weakness and strength of the 
Bill as it appears to the party in Opposition. Sir 
Henry Fowler, speaking at Wolverhampton on Satur- 
day last (October 4th), while admitting that “our 
present system of education was illogical, inefficient, and 
unjust,” considered that it was not only “unfair” but 
“a violation of the fundamental principle of our Con- 
stitution” that “the entire cost of the education given was 
to be provided by public funds, and yet the public were to 
elect only one-third of the managers.” He acknowledged 
that “it was not practical politics to assume that 
denominational schools could be destroyed...... The 
denominational teaching should be preserved, and so long 
as the denominational schools existed the teaching of the 
denominations for which they were founded should con- 
tinue in those schools.” A majority of elected representa- 
tives could be trusted not to interfere with denominational 
teaching. The Bishop of Hereford in the Nineteenth 
Century for October presents “a plea for mutual 
concessions.” He regards the Bill as an instance of 
drifting back “into the close waters of Tory privilege,” 
and states that the Nonconformist plea is that the Bill is 
an attempt to compel Dissenters “ by new and reactionary 
lezislation to pay rates and taxes for a school controlled 





by a Church from which they conscientiously dissent.’ 
He suggests as a compromise that the managers of 
voluntary schools should consist of a body com- 
posed as to one-third of persons of the denomina- 
tion to which the school belongs, as to another third 
of persons elected by the local education authority, 
and as to the remaining third of persons appointed by 
the parish meeting or Parish Council. This body of 
managers are to have the right, “ if they choose to exercise 
it,” to require that candidates for the head-teachership 
shall belong to the denomination that owns the school; 
and that the clergy or ministers of the denomination shall 
have free access to the school for purposes of religious 
instruction. Subject to these provisions, “ the necessary 
rules as to prayers, hymns, and general Biblical instruc- 
tion would be made by the Local Educational Authority.” 
In the same number of the Nineteenth Century there is a 
symposium of opinion on the Bill. Mr. Haldane points 
out that “ primary, secondary, and tertiary education have 
got to be reformed, co-ordinated, and adjusted into one 
organic whole .... . salus populi suprema est lex.” He 
admits that ‘‘ were the doing full justice to Nonconformity 
the only test to be applied to the propositions of the 
Bill, I should be against it.” Yet “the religious question 
will adjust itself, but the economic question will not. 
aa In the interests of the public, in the interests 
of the Nonconformists themselves, this Bill had 
better pass. Let it be improved, if this be possible, 
if the Government can better the terms of their 
bargain. But above all things, let it be passed.” Mr. 
Sidney Webb says (and he represents the most sincere 
and ardent type of social reformer) :—“The Bill of 
1902 begins a new era. For the first time we have 
education made a public function, simply as education, 
without definition or limit, and without restriction of age, 
or sex, or class, or subject, or grade... ... The Bill of 
1902, in short, marks an epoch in the history of public 
education in England no less important than that of 1870. 
Ly Oe Never before has there been so bold, complete, 
und unfettered a placing of the educational destinies of 
the nation in the hands of its locally elected representa- 
tives.” He adds that School Boards were not “the 
deliberate creation of any responsible statesman. Forster, 
as is well known, meant to make his educational authority 
a town council committee.” Professor 8. S. Laurie, who 
concurs “entirely with the Liberal and Nonconformist 
views of educational organisation,” thinks that under the 
Bill “the close system of management is abolished, and 
air and light are let into the working of the schools.” 
Canon Barnett (a tireless social reformer who certainly 
would do nothing to hurt the Nonconformist con- 
science) considers that “the talk about universal 
School Boards is not practical politics.” The Bill offers, 
he says, “order instead of chaos...... equality of 
teaching in all elementary schools ...... stronger local 
government...... Popular instead of sectional control 
of education. ..... The denominations as servants of 
the people. ..... The possibility of using experts on the 
local Authority or as managers.” He therefore thinks 
that “the rejection of the Bill would be a national disaster.” 


Mr. Augustine Birrell in the Contemporary Review for 
October offers an ingenious contribution to the positien. 
He feels that under the Bill it is a grievance that “the 
public authority cannot appoint or (except on special 
grounds) dismiss the teacher.” ‘“ Another grave objection 
taken is that a religious test for teachers is established in 
schools which are in future to be wholly maintained out of 
public moneys. A Nonconformist teacher will not be able 
to practise his profession in one-half the Public Elementary 
Schoolsof the country.” He admits that there are grievances 
on bothsides. ‘There are said to beamillion children in daily 
attendance at our Board Schools whose parents are Church 
ee Per contra, there are the children of Noncon- 
forming parents who in 7,506 or 8,000 parishes are bound 
by law to attend a Church of England privately-managed 
school.” Mr. Birrell will perhaps allow us to point out 
that these latter figures are misleading. There are only 
5,600 Church schools, while 1,806 undenomination| single- 
schoo! districts are a distinct grievance to all denomina- 
tions. Mr. Birrell proposes thet at regular intervals (say 
every three years) the wishes of parents as to the religious 
instruction of their children should. be ascertained, and 





their wishes met “by voluntary effort at appointed hours.” 
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With respect to the buildings, the managers should be 
separately asked,—‘“ Will you fall in with this national 
scheme, or will you hold aloof fromit?” If they agree, they 
would be relieved for the most part from liability for the 
upkeep. If they answer in the negative, they “ will 
continue to receive such Government grants as your 
efficiency may warrant. But not a penny more, either out 
of rates or taxes.” If these “ dissenting” schools prove 
inefficient, “‘ new buildings will have to be erected at the 
public expense to provide accommodation for such children 
as will be found to needit.” Dr. J. Guinness Rogers in the 
Empire Review for October likewise expresses his views, but 
rather upon the occasion than the Bill. He is very angry 
with us for expressing our conscientious belief that School 
Boards have been grievously extravagant, and that among 
the opponents of the Bill are Nonconformists whose ultimate 
motive for opposition is not the religious question. In 
saying so we do not “sneer” at the opposition, but point 
out what appear to us to be regrettable facts. Such facts 
in no way blind us to the sincerity that now, as always, we 
believe, underlies the protests of Nonconformists in matters 
likely to affect the free exercise of their religious belief. In 
respect to the Bill, Dr. Rogers admits that “its design is 
admirable,” but (unlike Mr. Sidney Webb) he fears the 
abolition of School Boards, and he declines to be disposed 
of by “mere parliamentary adroitness.” ‘The denomi- 
national schools must cease to be voluntary when the 
State undertakes their entire support,’ and as to the 
school buildings, “the State is in justice bound to 
compensate for their use.” When that is done, and 
the Bishop of Hereford’s management scheme adopted, 
then the religious question can be dealt with. 


At almost wearisome length we have endeavoured to set 
forth the Opposition case from the mouths of the leaders 
of various aspects of thought among those who are opposed 
to the present Government. We must now briefly see 
how the matter stands. It will be observed that the 
opponents of the Bill really fall into two classes,—first, 
those who, like Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Birrell, and the 
Bishop of Hereford, believe that the measure can be 
mended to meet certain injustices and to abolish certain 
principles alleged to be unconstitutional ; secondly, those 
who, like Dr. Guinness Rogers, believe that “even if the 
Bill pass, it will not work, while the attempt to enforce 
it is certain to disturb the entire country.” With respect 
to Sir Henry Fowler’s position, we would point out with 
all deference that no violation of a Constitutional prin- 
ciple is involved by the restriction of the elective prin- 
ciple to one-third of the managers, since the control 
of all funds is absolutely vested in the elected local 
educational authority, who are in a position to check 
any wrong behaviour on the part of the managers. Sir 
Henry strongly emphasised the fact that it was wrong in 
policy on the part of the Church to insist upon a majority 
of managers. That is another matter which requires very 
careful consideration, and to which we shall hope to return 
on a future occasion. ‘The weakness of Dr. Percival’s pro- 
posed concordat seems to be the fact that it would result 
in continual struggles in many districts as to the appoint- 
ment of the head-teacher. We hold that it is entirely 
desirable that the head-teacher should belong to the 
denomination to which the school belongs. This leads us 
to Mr. Birrell’s chief grievance. He declares that the 
practical hardship of the position is that Nonconformist 
teachers will be excluded from the head-teachership of half 
the elementary schools. But even if this is so, the fact re- 
mains that all the undenominational schools, and so all the 
prizes of the profession, are open to the Nonconformist 
teacher. There is nothing in the shape of absolute exclusion. 
Mr. Birrell’s scheme in another respect seems to us unsound, 
since a religious inquiry every three years would be intoler- 
able, while to allow schools to stand aside from the national 
scheme would prove a burden of lead on national progress, 
and would hamper the country for years with even more 
inefficient schools than we now possess. The health of 
the nation, Mr. Haldane, is the supreme 
consideration. 

We must say one word with regard to Dr. Guinness 
Rogers and those who think with him. It is with the 
deepest regret that we have marked the uncompromising 
attitude that he now appears to have taken up. We feel 
with him that “one of the great difficulties in the whole 
controversy has been the inability of either section to 


to quote 





understand the consciences of its opponents.” 
own part, we have endeavoured, and shall always en 
to understand the Nonconformist conscience, th 
decline to connect with that conscience many of the thi 
said, threatened, and done in its name; and we de a 
the extreme violence of language that has been ie th 
in certain sections of the Nonconformist Press ang in 
certain number of Nonconformist pulpits and platforms 
On the other hand, we have endeavoured, and shall continue 
to endeavour, to understand the Church conscience wae 
support the principle that those who founded denomina 
tional schools have the right, unless the buildings are en. 
propriated, to maintain the denominational character of 
those schools, provided always that there is concurren; 
State and local control of a kind commensurate to the 
financial help given. Believing, as we do, that this Bill 
offers a practical approximate solution of a social problem 
that is probably quite insoluble in theory, we can only 
regret that a section of Nonconformity should refuse with 
so much bitterness to accept this honest attempt to create 
an effective national system of education. 


For our 
deavonr, 
ough we 





THE RIGHT OF STRIKING. 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S action with regard to 


the great coal strike in Pennsylvania interests, or 
ought to interest, all civilised men. He is the head, or 
representative man, of the freest community in the world, 
or at all events of the community believed to be most free, 
and he evidently thinks that a strike which gravely 
threatens the community may rightfully be put down. In 
other words, the armed force of the community, which is 
always irresistible, may be employed against the strikers, 
That judgment, coming from a man of such eminence, 
upon a subject upon which opinion is not only unformed 
but absolutely chaotic, will, if accepted just as it appears 
to stand, exercise a grave influence upon all authorities, 
Almost all the Governments of the Continent already 
incline towards it, and even in our own country we find 
men who hold that as every strike diminishes production, 
and therefore injures the community, every strike is a 
nuisance in the legal sense, for the repression of which 
Executives and Parliaments may rightfully use their 
powers. That opinion, if stated in that bald way—a way 
which Mr. Roosevelt, we feel certain, would hotly repu- 
diate—is a very dangerous one, for its logical conelu- 
sion is that any body of workmen engaged in an 
occupation beneficial to the community become in virtue 
of that occupation that community’s slaves, and lose their 
right to cease working or to demand wages it is incon- 
venient to pay. Coal-miners, gas-makers, growers of corn, 
and, indeed, all the necessary workers, may, on this theory, 
if they suspend work, be forced to resume it under fear of 
painful punishment to be inflicted by the State. Clearly 
the doctrine must have limitations, or the modern industrial 
system goes to pieces; and with troops at this moment 
acting against strikers in France, Italy, Austria, and 
Russia, it must be worth while to examine for a moment 
what the just limitations are. 

We hold, to begin with, that the right to suspend 
labour is an inherent right which must be acknowledged 
as the basis of the whole discussion. Refusal to work is 
not a crime, or, except under certain circumstances, evel & 
sin, else were continuous meditation one of the greatest 
of offences. The man who refuses must of course take the 
consequences of his refusal, which may even be starvation; 
but his right to refuse if he is a free man seems, to us at 
least, quite clear. You have no more right to say to a man 
“You shall work because you are poor,” than you have to 
say it to the man who, having a hundred a year, devotes 
his life to the study of astrology or the worship of Joanna 
Southcote. The right of one to suspend labour involves 
the right of all in his position, and we arrive, therefore, at 
the principle accepted by the British Parliament, that the 
workers of a trade may justifiably “ go on strike,” thats, 
suspend their labour by concerted action. That this 
principle is wise as well as just we have no doubt whatever, 
for it is the only one which can enable the worker to deal 
with his employer on terms of something like equality, and 
can keep wages up to a level below which there must bea 
decline in the general civilisation. Experience seems to 
prove that as the free haggling of the market stimulates 
trade much more than any fixed scale of prices, however 
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: med, so the struggle between employers and em- 
oe ovules and regulates associated labour much 
i than any law could. They haggle, sometimes bitterly, 

‘they know the conditions as no legislator can, and they 


t the : , 
pb rf nine cases out of ten at a compromise which works 


when nothing else would. 

If those propositions are conceded—and our whole 
industrial system 1s at the present moment based on them 
—it remains to consider what are the limitations of the 
two rights which can justly and wisely be enforced. They 
are not very many, though they covera somewhat extensive 
field. First of all, the striker can have no right to force 
any one by violence to ask the same terms as himself. He 
has a right to “cut” his competitor in the social sense 
of the word, to persuade him, to scold him, and, we 
think, short of slander, to abuse him; but he has 
no right to hit him, to threaten him, or in any way to 
deprive him of his position as a free citizen. Liberty, 
which includes the right to loaf, includes also the right to 
keep out of a combination for loafing. The “ blackleg ” is 
as much a citizen as the striker, and as equally with him 
he pays taxes, so equally with him he has a right to 
protection. It is wise to protect through policemen 
rather than soldiers, because soldiers are compelled by 
the nature of things to inflict a punishment dispropor- 
tioned to the offence, death not being the proper penalty 
for perversity ; but the use of soldiers is not in extreme 
cases immoral. Secondly, the striker must not be directly 
inflicting death or risking its infliction. We should, for 
instance, utterly deny the right of all the men who manage 
the great sewers of London to strike suddenly and at once, 
and so bring on an epidemic of typhoid. They would be 
at least as guilty as invaders, and would be justly liable to 
the same punishment. Their clear duty as citizens with 
an obligation to the community, if they could not reconcile 
themselves to the conditions of their labour, would be to 
give notice sufficiently long to allow of other men being 
trained to perform their protective function. The question 
never comes up, and never will, in this country, but we 
should deny the right of the whole medical profession to 
strike at once, as much as that of the class just named. 
Each doctor might withdraw at his discretion, but the right 
to combine to inflict death, or cause deaths to be more 
numerous, cannot be admitted, even in theory. We sup- 
pose this covers the case of coal-diggers, whose strike, if 
universal, would cost thousands of lives, but we are not 
quite certain; first, because actual death might be pre- 
vented, as it is in Arctic regions, by other means of pro- 
ducing heat, and secondly, because the community could, 
though at great cost, procure labour enough to prevent the 
worst consequences of a coal famine. And lastly, the 
striker can have no right so to disorganise society as to 
render its continued existence or its freedom plainly 
doubtful. That principle has always been admitted, even 
by themselves, as rezards soldiers; and we think it extends, 
though in a less degree, to the police force of great cities, 
and the men belonging to one or two trades—gas-makers, 
for example—in whose unexpected absence order would 
run serious risk of a violent overset. 





We shall be asked what is the use of an article like this, 
Which only affirms the commonplace that there must be 
limits to the right of striking. The criticism is just as 
regards our commonplaceness ; but we doubt if those who 
urge it are aware of the disposition among the cultivated 
to regard all strikes as assaults on the community, which, 
nevertheless, benefits greatly by the compromises between 
Labour and Capital which strikes produce, or of the un- 
certainty which prevails as to the righteousness, as well as 
the wisdom, of State interference. They fancy that the 
State has only to will and strikes will cease. One half at 
least .of the advocates of compulsory arbitration wholly 
forget that if the workman is punished till he obeys the 
award, he ceases to be a free man, and really in their hearts 
mean nothing except—‘ Stop strikes, anyhow. That 
electors will permit. They are so very troublesome.” So 
is forced labour, which, though we do not always perceive 
it, is the only practical alternative. 





THE SAYINGS OF CHRIST OUTSIDE THE 
GOSPELS. 
T is strange how few of our Lord’s sayings are quoted in 
the New Testament outside the Gospels. The Epistles 
are permeated by the spirit of Christ, but their writers seldom 
appear to repeat His actual words. It is the more astonishing 
as they all had the habit of quotation, and appeal perpetually 
to the lesser authority of Hebrew literature. Three solutions of 
this problem suggest themselves to the ordinary reader. First, 
the writers may have had an overweening fear of the letter 
which killeth, knowing the fruitless arguments which arise 
from the counter-quotation of isolated speeches; secondly, 
they may have wished to avoid writing what was already well 
known; thirdly, it is just possible that they did repeat more 
often than we think, but that the words were so familiar as to 
need no ascription. The last theory is, of course, entirely 
fanciful; but a careful reader of the Epistles cannot but 
be struck by the occasional occurrence of short epigram- 
matic sayings characterised by a literal exaggeration which 
arrests attention and a spiritual insight which compels 
thought, sayings not altogether in the manner of the writers, 
which instantly recall St. Matthew's Gospel. Take such 
an instance as this: “The sorrow of the world worketh 
death.” St. James, we may remark in passing, does quote our 
Lord without acknowledgment when he says: “Swear not. 
Let your yea be yea, and your nay nay.” 


But whatever may be the explanation of their apparent 
reticence, a peculiar interest attaches to those sayings 
which these early writers definitely assert to be from 
the mouth of Christ, and especially to such as do not 
appear in the Gospels. These are few indeed, and for 
the most part are not remembered sentences, but words 
borne in upon the minds of the writers in visions, Such 
words cannot have for Christians of the twentieth ceniury 
the sane weight as those spoken while our Lord was upon 
earth, if only because communications so made must apply 
primarily to the individual whom alone they are intended to 
convince, and not to the Church at large. Nevertheless, 
the phrases preserved to us from these inspired dreams have 
a wonderful charm, and certainly suggest comfort to those 
men of to-day who recognise the revelation of Christ with- 
out being able to solve the test questions of the Churches. 
Take first the words spoken in the mind of St. Paul. 
He was, he believed, converted by Christ Himself, Who 
appeared to him as he journeyed to Damascus on the 
mission of an inquisitor, and said: “ Why persecutest thou 
me? Itis hard for thee to kick against the pricks.” The 
Apostle gives no definite explanation of these words, but what 
we know of his life and mind certainly supplies one. Paul 
of Tarsus was a religious man before he was a Christian, 
and undoubtedly he was not by nature cruel; indeed, he 
had exceptional powers of sympathy. All the same, at 
the time of his conversion he was engaged in acts of 
gross cruelty, “hailing men and women to prison” and tor- 
turing them for their opinions. He had given way to violent 
religious emotion and had become a fanatie. In his cooler 
moments his work must have been repugnant to him, and 
natural feelings of humanity must have pressed him to 
abandon his undertaking and let these harmless heretics 
alone. Perhaps the face of Stephen the Martyr rose before 
his eyes at times “as the face of an angel.” Anyhow, he 
struggled against his natural conscience, not knowing it 
to be the goad of God, and “persecuted unto the death.” 
At this point his career is arrested by a vision, and Christ 
speaks to him wholly without harshness. “It is hard 
for thee,’ He says, as though He had watched with sym- 
pathy the pain of an impassioned soul torn between the 
cruel logic which declares it right to stamp out false 
doctrine and the moral intuition which begets pity. The 
werds suggest that this conversion was not the affair of a 
moment, but a triumph after long conflict. St. Paul, as he 
tells us, “was not disobedient to the heavenly vision”; he 
decides to obey his natural impulse for good; he gives up 
what he had thought a religious duty, and he prepares to go, 
according to the command of Christ, “far hence to the 
Gentiles,’ to “ bear His name before them,” that is, says the 
voice of his vision, “to open their eyes and turn them from 
darkness to light and from the power of Satan unto God.” 
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No detailed confession of faith is demanded of Paul or recom- 
mended to the heathen, but he and they alike are to be 
brought within the power of the Christian law, which is 
simply the inner circle of the all-pervading attraction of God. 


Only one more direct communication from our Lord St. Paul 
reports to the world. It happened when his prayer for health 
was refused, and he was granted only spiritual strength and 
“sufficient grace.” St. Luke, however, lets us know of 
another which he heard from his friend. We are glad that 
the beloved physician considered himself justified in repeating 
the circumstance after the death of the great Apestle. This 
last supernatural occurrence took place at a moment when 
St. Paul was very hard pressed and must have very nearly 
given up hope. The Roman authorities desired to imprison 
him, the populace wanted to tear him to pieces. Thrown off 
his guard in the Court of Justice by a blow on the mouth, he 
had reviled and cursed the High Priest, a thing contrary to 
the teaching of his Master, and, as he admitted, wrong 
according to his own traditions. It was impossible but that 
he should despair. What was the good, he must have felt, 
of one man pitting himself against the power of Rome for the 
sake of an ideal above the power of human nature to attain ? 
He had failed, his converts would fail; why not give it all wp? 
That night, St. Luke tells us, “the Lord stood by him and 
said, Be of good cheer, Paul.” “It is more blessed to give 
than to receive” are words imputed to our Lord in the Book 
of Acts, and they might well form part of the Sermon on the 
Mount. To us they seem to accentuate the fact that all 
through the Gospels Christ recognises without condemning 
the desire of the strong man to rule, to be in the position of 
him who leads and provides rather than of him who follows 
and accepts. To increase in men the sense of responsibility is 
one of the first objects of Christ’s teaching, and while He 
severely condemns the abuse of authority, He admits its use 
and attraction, offering increased responsi ility and power as a 
reward for the faithful discharge of a trust. The man set 
over the household who in the absence of his lord “ began to 
beat the menservants and the maidservants, and to eat, drink, 
and be drunken,” is “appointed his position with the 
hypocrites”; but he is called “blessed” who, having the 
interest of his subordinates at heart, and considering him- 
self “the servant of all,” is “found watching.” To the 
writer of Revelations we owe the saying which all Christen- 
dom attributes to Christ,—‘ Behold, I stand at the door 
and knock; if any man will open unto me I will come 
in.” This sentence occurs among others purporting to be 
what “the Spirit said to the Churches,” but the writer ascribes 
it rather more directly to Christ, and the world has carved it 
out from amidst its context. May it not have been a recollec- 
tion which recurred to the poet in his dream? It does not 
seem impossible but that it was known to other New Testa- 
ment writers. It might well have suggested the striking 
passage in which the Romans are told not to seek Christ 
in the heights above or in the depths beneath, but to 
remember that “the Word is very nigh unto thee, in 
thy mouth and in thy heart.” 


All these things seem, to our mind, to uphold the view that 
Christianity is a matter of perception rather than of persuasion; 
that it is not something foreign to human nature, to obtain 
which a man must sacrifice his intellect or give his life to 
deciding questions of evidence, but an inspiration not more than 
just outside the consciousness of any sane man. It is simply 
the epitome of man’s highest instincts, the sanction of his 
dearest hopes, the crown of civilisation, the death-warrant of 
the animal in man, whose maxim is “ Kach for himself.’ 
To the sorrow of many orthodox believers, the interest 
of the world in dogmatic theology is declining. Christ's 
teaching, they fear, will jose its authority as soon as men 
suspect the fallibility of the creeds. The worship of God, 
they imagine, will die out before this new deification of 
conduct. For our own part, we would humbly assert a more 
hopeful conviction. An interest in Christian dogma will, 
we believe, be revived by nothing but the widespread practice 
of Christian ethics, and of the increase of their influence 
there are surely many hopeful signs. When once the 
modern world realises the power of Christ’s teaching to 
direct the currents of human impulse and to control the 
storms of human passion, it will see in His sayings “the 
lively oracles d§ God,” and ask, like the Apostles as they 











watched the tempest abate at His command, 
of man is this ?” 
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THE MOTOR-CAR PROBLEM. 
HE motor-car is destined to play so great a part in opp 
social evolution that every sensible man must regret tha 

obstacles should be put in its way. It is only six years * 
the law which limited automobile vehicles to a speed of io 
miles an hour on British roads was repealed, and shies 
there is no village so remote or lane so narrow as to be whol 
unfamiliar with the sight of a motor-car. Myr. Alfred Hise 
worth, who contributes a most excellent and thoughtful when 
on “ The Serious Problem of the Motor-Car” to the National 
Review for October, is probably well within the mark in his 
computation that at least a hundred thousand men are 
engaged to-day in the manufacture and sale of motor-cars 
and their accessories in France alone. It is impossible to 
guess the statistics for this country; but if things progress 
during the next decade as they have done during the last six 
years, the motor-car will then be at least as common as the 
horse-drawn carriage 1s to-day. The general usefulness of the 
motor-car is so remarkable that it has certainly come to stay, 
In the big towns, where tramears and cabs, carriers and 
suburban railways, already provide ample means of locomo. 
tion, the convenience of the automobile is less obvious than 
in rural districts. Yet even where it is a question of replacing 
existing systems of traffic, the motor-car has many ~'»ims to 
urge. A great deal of the dirt and noise of our streets ig jp. 
separably connected with the use of horses, whose odour alone 
—if we were not all so accustomed to it—would strike the 
sensitive organism with at least as much repugnance as the 
petrol motor now does. The blocks which are such common 
objects of the London streets are largely caused by the slowness 
and bulkiness of horse-drawn carriages. But it is in the 
country that the motor promises to meet a long-felt want, 
and confer a new lease of life upon agricultural industries, 
The country gentleman finds in it the means of cross-country 
journeys which were almost impracticable before. The rural 
doctor is able, with a motor that costs no more than a single 
horse and carriage, to cover a district that would tax the 
resources of a well-fiiled stable. The shopkeeper in the 
county town who sets up a motor-car will be able to meet 
the wants of his outlying customers with a regularity and 
despatch previously unknown. The farmer, whose attempts 
to carry on his business have been strangled in their cradle 
by the delays and exorbitant charges of the railways, will 
often find ia the motor-car the means of transporting his 
perishable produce to the doors of the consumers, who will 
also gain by getting fresh instead of “doctored” food. It is 
doubtful whether even railways conferred a greater boon on 
the country than is promised by the motor-car. 


It may seem odd that any one should wish to see the auto- 
mobile driven off the roads, and yet a recent correspondence 
in the Times reminds us that many entertain such a desire. 
Complaints against the motor-car resolve themselves into two 
main divisions. The motor-car, say its opponents, is both 
a danger and a nuisance to other users of the roads. 
Taking the lighter accusation first, we must allow that 
many existing automobiles are unpleasant companions 
on the road. Some of them make a quite unnecessary 
noise, which distresses the nerves of many human beings, 
and in a less degree of horses. But’ it is quite possible 
to make any motor-car travelling at a reasonable speed 
as silent as a horse-drawn vehicle; indeed, the steam and 
electric cars are already so much quieter that some illogical 
complainants accuse them of stealing on their victims like a 
thief inthe night. Again, manufacturers are now turning their 
attention to the production of silent petrol motors, and 
although the fact that these are driven by a series of explo- 
sions makes the task one of some difficulty, it has actually 
been solved in many cases, and is in a fair way to being solved 
for all cars. Another objection is based on the smell caused 
by petrol. The worst of this is due to imperfect combustion; 
but even if it cannot be abolished, there are so many bad 
smells already in the world that the addition of one 
more is no reason for banning the useful petrol motor, though 
it is quite conceivable that steam, electricity, or still undis- 
covered forces will one day oust it on this ground alone. At 
any rate. the smell of petrol is a wholesome and sanitary smell 
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erious of all these objections relates to the clouds of 
all motors raise in dry weather on ordinary roads. 
They are not only unpleasant in the highest degree—the famous 
Cornice road is often thus made intolerable—but constitute a 

¥ itive danger to health. This, however, is not the fault of the 
ann but of the road. On some of our best roads—as in 
Cornwall--motor-car's raise scarcely any dust at high speeds, 
while on others—in the neighbourhood of Maidenhead, for in- 
stance—a four-in-hand is abominable. The dust question must 
betackled by ageneralimprovement in our roads. We hopethat 
excellent results will follow from such an experiment as the 
proprietors of the County Gentleman have just been allowed 
to make, by sprinkling heavy Texas oil on a particularly dusty 
stretch of road between Farnborough and Aldershot. It has 
already been attended with remarkable success, though of 
course it is necessary to see how the surface thus produced 
stands our climate before we can be certain that the problem 


has been solved. 

There remains the question of the danger which motor-cars 
may cause to other users of the road. It is with this question 
that the Times correspondents and Mr. Harmsworth chiefly 
deal, and it is the most serious one that the advocates of auto- 
mobilism have to face. Parliament has endeavoured to meet 
it by fixing a speed-limit of twelve miles an hour. There is a 
general feeling that this limit is too low: it has produced the 
absurd result that hardly any motor-car owner ever goes out 
fora run of any length without a technical infringement of 
the law. Some rural Magistrates have tacitly acknowledged 
this by fixing a higher limit—z.e., eighteen miles an hour—in 
all prosecutions brought before them; whilst the Sheriff of 
Forfar has just interpreted the law as signifying that an auto- 
mobilist who exceeds the legal limit does so at his own risk in 
case of accident, but that the mere excess of speed, if no acci- 
dent happens, is not punishable. In other words, if an acci- 
dent happens when the pace exceeds twelve miles an hour, the 
motor-car driver cannot plead any kind of contributory 
negligence, however gross, on the other side. At least, 
that is how we understand the decision. Yet it is equally 
clear that there must be some drastic means of restraining the 
unskilful or reckless driver from endangering the lives of other 
users of the road, whilst the prudent automobilist may be left 
free to run at the speeds, up to twenty or thirty miles an hour, 
which are known to be perfectly safe on many unfrequented 
roads. The legal limit is powerless to attain either end, 
but it seems to us that adequate provision would be made 
for both in the Bill drafted by Mr. John Scott Montagu, 
M.P., the text of which is to be found in Mr. Harmsworth’s 
uticle, if a clause were added embodying Mr. Harms- 
worth’s own suggestion for the licensing of all persons 
who are in charge of motor-cars. “I contend,” says Mr. 
Harmsworth, “that no man should be allowed to drive a 
motor-car unless he has shown his capacity to start it, stop it, 
take it through traffic, turn it round and about, and proved 
his sang-frocd in dealing with the hundred and one 
emergencies which arise by reason of the twisting nature 
of our roads.” It would be easy at the beginning, 
and to prevent the confusion caused by thousands of 
licenses being applied for simultaneously, to grant licenses 
without any tests and merely on application to all who 
have driven cars for, say, six months, and to devise a simple 
method of obtaining future certificates by examination, 
much as the cab-driver now gets his license. Then a con- 
viction for furious driving would involve the loss or endorse- 
ment of the license, according to the gravity of the case. 
Professional drivers, with their livelihood in view, would at 
once become as prudent as captains of yachts. The amateur, 
knowing that his car could be promptly identified by its 

registered number—the compulsory display of a registered 
number is one of the conditions imposed by the new Bill, and 
one which we are glad to see is now pretty generally 
agreed to, even by those who formerly disliked the 
proposal—and that a serious accident due to his reck- 
lessness would be followed by imprisonment without the 
option of a fine, would learn caution, whilst the abolition of 
the meaningless speed-limit would deprive him of his present 
excuse for regarding the law as a foolish simulacrum. Public 
opinion would support the most rigid application of penal 
legislation to the small minority of automobilists who really are 
a public danger, and whose number may otherwise increase 
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alarmingly as soon as powerful cars come into the second 
hand market or are available on hire. Nobody resents their 
conduct more strongly than the rational user of a motor-car, 
who sees discredit brought on a large class by the senseless 
folly of afew. It is much to be hoped that the Government 
will see their way to give facilities for the passage of Mr. 
Scott Montagu’s Bill, with such necessary amendments as a 
full discussion may suggest. Not only the future of a great 
industry, but the amenity of rural life, is closely interwoven 
with the motor-car problem. 

To sum up, we desire to free the motor-car from the sense- 
less speed-limit, but to prevent reckless driving by insisting 
on licenses and on the display of a registered number. 





THE COUNTRY GIRL. 


HOUGH popular in advertisements of milk and straw- 
berry jam, and still complimented in plays and verse, 
the country girl receives a good deal less consideration from 
public opinion than she deserves. The various schemes 
for stopping the rural exodus consider the young men 
only; the desirability for making life more attractive to 
the girls does not seem to occur to any one. Yet they are 
certainly quite as worth keeping there as their brothers, and 
if those belonging to the labouring class should not choose 
to return to the village and marry, as they do now more 
often than not, after some years spent in service, it will be a 
poor look-out for the next generation. The country girl, even 
in the old days, was generally a favourite. Now that, from 
the days when she is able to trot to the village school holding 
her elder friends’ hands to the time when she marries, she is 
better taught, more prettily dressed, and has much better 
food than she had, there is every reason to expect that she will 
be “the same, only more so,” and that is usually the case. But 
except in the North, where the old system of hiring goes on, 
the country girl has, rather unfortunately, become detached 
almost entirely from the daily work of the farmhouse, in 
which she formerly excelled, and which induced a great 
simplicity and self-reliance in those who practised it. The 
contrast may be seen to-day at any North Highland farm. 
There the grown-up girls, daughters of the farmer, who is 
quite a well-to-do man, owning great flocks of sheep, may be 
seen without shoes or stockings coming in from milking the 
cows, or putting down heather in the yard, and will converse 
with the most serious simplicity and frank friendliness about 
their work and the visitor’s sport. In all Southern England 
when the country girl first took a place in the fixed ideas 
of the world of cities and of books she played a more 
important and independent part in the life of the country 
than she does now. Practically all the management of the 
steck round the farm, except the horses, was in her and the 
other girls’ hands. It was not only the daughters of the 
farmers, but the hired girls (who lived with them on very 
happy terms of intimacy and companionship), who milked 
the cows, made the butter, reared the poultry, fed the 
cows, pigs, and fat stock, minded the ducks, made all 
the jams and pickles, kept the house and garden tidy, 
wove linen (at an earlier period), made the socks and 
stockings, and kept the accounts. They had thus exactly 
the kind of life open to them which kept them well, 
interested, and interesting. The old custom of the hiring, by 
which the girls and men all became inmates of the farm, 
messed together under the presidency of the farmer with his 
wife and family, and occupied a large house, in which there 
was plenty of life and society of a kind, made them both 
healthy and happy, and life was far more interesting than it 
could have been in the little poky cottage, where no guest ever 
sits down to a meal with the labourer’s family circle. This 
kind of thing still prevails much in the North, especially on 
the smaller farms. One or two girls will engage for the year, 
perhaps with a young married farmer and his wife, the same 
number of young men being also hired. The girls become 
the companions of the wife, look after the baby, and are 
keenly interested in the farm, its animals, and the results of 
market-day. Their interests are more varied than if they 
were engaged in domestic service, they are much more out 
of doors, and correspond more closely to the old-fashioned ideas 
of their manners and appearance than do the country girls of the 
South, who are more “ levelled up” with their surroundings. 
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The result of the withdrawal of the home duties vf farm- 

ing from the hands of the women was to leave the girls with 
practically nothing to do, or else to send them on to the land 
itself to work in the fields, which every one, including the 
girls themselves, agreed was very undesirable. Government 
practically stopped their employment by middlemen in field 
work, and none too soon. In consequence we lost our grown- 
up girls from the villages almost entirely. The daughters of 
the poorer men, and of most others, disappear altogether at 
the age of seventeen, and come back only for holidays. For- 
tunately they are as a rule well provided for. Many of the 
small farmers’ daughters take places in shops, or as nursery 
governesses or post-office clerks; but an equal number go 
into domestic service. It is this, with its many advantages 
and decreasing drawbacks, which finds work for the country 
girl. As an employment it musters, we believe, the largest 
number of workers in England; and as English family life 
is on a higher scale of comfort, of which the servants have 
a very full share, than in any nation in the world, the 
country girl enjoys many of the good things of the more 
humble walks of life, even though banished from the farm. 
She is hardly ever dull, though she may sometimes find 
herself decidedly unhappy in unexpected quarters. If, for 
instance, she has taken service in a very great house where 
duties are too much specialised, it cannot he supposed that a 
young village girl can find much brightness in life when half 
of it consists in making-up and generally managing bedroom 
fires in a big mansion, full of a succession of guests; or if she 
goes to a small establishment with only elderly people, who 
have no notion of letting her see any company. But on the 
whole she is happy in service. The pity is that unfortunately 
she ceases to be a country girl. Her life is entirely an indoor 
life. She does not develop the self-reliance, any more than the 
form and complexion, which the old farming life gave her. She 
lives much more in two worlds—that of her particular class 
and that of her superiors—instead of in the old family 
republic of Dingley Dell or Gobblecock Farm. A good 
deal of the old attraction of the village maiden was not 
that she was a very shy. retiring young person, but that 
as she was busied with the work of every day on which 
the young men were also engaged, she lost a good deal 
of the self-consciousness which comes from separation 
of the sexes in the hours of work, and was quite “a man 
and a brother” on a good many common topics, and 
ready to lend a hand without fuss in any little emergency 
where her modern sister would perhaps be useless. As things 
are, nine out of ten country girls have left the village by the 
time they are eighteen. Those who remain belong to another 
class; they are generally the daughters of the upper servants 
at'great houses, of farm bailiffs, the village schoolmaster, or 
village tradesmen. These are often the village beauties,— 
pretty, charming, liked by everybody, and grudged heartily to 
the lucky men who carry them off one by one. These are the 
girls who help to organise the school-treats and keep all the 
small children merry, are the mainstay of village entertain- 
ments and dances in the parish hall, decorate the church for 
Christmas, and find bicycles perhaps tbe greatest blessing of 
modern times. They are real country girls, often having been 
very little away beyond the bicycle radius; but even they 
are entirely detached from the old-fashioned interest in the 
practical side of county work. On the other hand, they are 
by no means without occupation, often giving Master Tommy 
at the Hall two or three hours’ lessons a day, or doing a day’s 
dressmaking or needlework at short notice with credit and 
distinction. 


It must not be supposed that the girls who go into service 
remain away for good. They always come back home for 
their holidays, very happy and very smart. The consequence 
is that they are much admired among the village young men, 
and if they find that their old friends are earning fair wages, 
are not averse to marrying them. That they should be willing 
to return to village life, with all the cares of a family, and 
often with no very attractive cottage to hve in, says a good 
deal for the liking of the country girl for the place where she 
was born. She exchanges comfort and absolute freedom from 
anxiety, a certain income, and her household friends for very 
hard work and a poor income. But she is independent, so far 
as the housework allows her to be; and the cottage is her own 


day, from daylight till dark. It is to be, megretied da 
there is not a tradition among the girls who go into pi: t 
to save more of their wages. With from £15 to £30 in a 
wages, or even with less, a girl might save £50 hinge 
she married at twenty-six or twenty-seven. She would Se 
bring a dot to her husband, could insist on his hans 
saved a good deal more, and could marry better, 4 ie 
many country girls in service not only help their parents but 
also save,—as is unfortunately seen from the accounts of 
attempts to rob them of their earnings. But the habit is not 
so general as it might be, and the advice of their friends when 
they are taking a place away from home might well be directed 
to this end. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


———< 


THE EDUCATION BILL AND “SUITABLE ppo. 

VISION” FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—The policy of the Education Act of 1870 and of the 
present Bill regarding the attitude of the State towards the 
voluntary schools seems to me to be in danger of being mis. 
understood. It is one so eminently marked by common-sense 
and the desire to do justice that it may be worth restating, 
The Act of 1870 requires that there shall be provided every. 
where “ efficient and suitable” provision for elementary educa. 
tion, any deficiency being made good by the public authority, 
It is obvious that the voluntary schools, if taken as part of 
this provision, must be made suztable as well as efficient. Pro. 
vision was made by see. 23 for the alternative of their transfer 
to School Boards. The difficulty lay in their trust-deeds, 
They were held upon trust for elementary education, but also 
the ordinary trust-deed of the National Society required 
religious teaching in accordance with the Church of England, 
In connection with these transfers under sec. 23 it was held in 
“The National Society v. The London School Board ” (Law 
Rep. 18 Equity 608) that the reservation of power to give 
religious instruction during certain hours on two days of the 
week was sufficient to satisfy the trust so far as religious 
teaching was concerned. On the other hand, it was decided 
by the Education Department that as the schools were, in 
legal phrase, infected hy a trust for elementary education, and 
this trust was undertaken by the Board to which the school 
was transferred, the transfer must be for a nominal considera- 
tion only. In the “Instructions” issued by the Department 
in 1871 is the following :— 
“(a) The Board must not undertake to pay any consideration 
other than a strictly nominal one (say five shillings) whether 
such consideration consists of a price or a Rent.” 
And in the circular letter of the Department (January Ist, 
1872) it is explained that— 
“Tf an elementary school (s. 3) is vested in certain persons as 
trustees, and these trustees have no power, independently of 
Section 23 of the Elementary Education Act, to sell, lease, 
transfer, or deal with such school, then if the school is to be 
transferred to a School Board recourse must be had to such see- 
tion. It provides the means by which a proposed transfer can be 
effected, and it should be observed that were it not for that sec- 
tion the managers of a school might be compelled, if subscriptions 
should fail, to retain a school-house without teachers and without 
scholars, whereas by taking advantage of that section the 
managers in such an emergency are enabled to transfer their 
s2hool to the Board, who have power (s. 18 and 19) to enlarge 
or improve it and keep it in a state of efficiency.” 
Then follows this further pertinent statement :— 
“(3) But further, according to the construction of sec. 29, 
adopted in the Minute July 17, 1871, the managers have power 
to transfer their school only in order to relieve themselves from 
the responsibility of maintaining it,and for no other purpose. It 
was not the purpose of the Legislature to enable trustees or 
managers to obtain money for property held by them in trust 
or for the discharge of debts for which they have made them- 
selves personally responsible.” 
When it is considered that probably most of the voluntary 
schools have received building grants as well as maintenance 
from the public purse, it will hardly be disputed that the view 
thus taken by Mr. Forster in 1870 was just and consistent 
with common-sense, and at the same time inspired by a clear 
prevision of permanent public interests and intention to safe- 
guard them. The present Bill makes no change in these 
principles of action, and it would manifestly be a fatal mis- 
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arebase to reverse the process, and to incu ra cost which 
st it quite outside the range of practical politics. 

There remains the question how the voluntary schools can be 

de suitable under the altered circumstances of more complete 
= ce from the public purse. That something more than 
a Clause is required is admitted in the Bill itself. 
the tee considering the additional provisions of the Bill, let it 
el membered that in Mr. Forster’s mind the switabil ity of a 
school depended upon a common-sense view of the circumstances 
s Rs listrict. Obviously, to put an extreme case, in a 
of each school dis ys staat pam 
: rish where there are no Zoman Catholics it would be absurd to 
that a Roman Catholic school would : be made “suitable” to 
the parish by the mere action of the Conscience Clause. And 
equally obvious would be the opposite supposition of alk rotestant 
school in the Irish quarter of Manchester or Liverpool, or any 
other distinctively Roman Catholic district. On precisely the 
same grounds, if in all the eight thousand parishes of England 
where there is but one school the religious teaching were found 
to be, let us say, of an extreme High Church character, and a 
distinct partiality were shown to the children who succumbed to 
the High Church arrangements and spirit, it could not possibly 
be considered from a national point of view that the schools as 
“only” schools would be “ suitable. The result would really be 
one so manifestly unfair to a large section of Churchmen | and 
non-Churchmen that it never could be dreamed of as within 
the range of practical politics. It must be admitted that to some 
extent the converse is true. To the extremist on both sides the 
absence of the teaching of his own dogma may be a red rag almost as 
distressing as the red rag of directly opposing dogma. And perhaps 
to a majority of thoughtful parents the absence of all religious 
teaching would make a school unsuitable, inasmuch as even to 
the parent whose own religious views are uncertain the teaching 
of the “three R’s” is but a small part of education, and the 
formation of moral character by far the greater part of it, viewed 
as education ought to be viewed, as the equipment for the battle 
of life given by one generation to the next. How, then, is the 
only school to be made suitable ? 

No one has expressed his views in Parliamentary debate 
more logically and clearly and charitably from the denomi- 
national side than Lord Hugh Cecil. In his view, religious 
teaching is essential, and to him the particular dogma of 
each sect cannot be separated from the basis of religious con- 
viction held in common by Churchmen and Nonconformists. 
He holds that it is of immense importance that the child 
should pass from the school into communion with some de- 
nomination. There ought to be, he thinks, a door from the 
school to the church or the chapel. Hence, in his view, 
there should be separate schools for the children of Church- 
men and the children of non-Churchmen. This might be logical, 
but it would surely satisfy the ideal neither of Churchmen 
nor of Dissenters. It throws over the possibility of the only 
school being made “suitable.” It would accentuate the social 
grievance of Nonconformists, divide society more distinctly than 
ever in the rural parishes into two hostile religious parties, and 
degrade national education into a fight for the children. The 
practical impossibility of the duplication of schools in the eight 
thousand parishes of rural England will probably save us from 
this result, but I can hardly believe that the other alternative 
which has been proposed by Lord Hugh Cecil and others would 
be any less hateful or more possible. It is proposed that during 
the hours covered by the Conscience Clause the ministers of 
various sects should have power to enter the schools and separate 
the children of their denomination from the others and separately 
teach them. That is to say, that the distinction between the 
children of one denomination and another is to be marked in the 
school itself. And when is the sectarian strife to end in the 
school? Suppose that the school is under a strongly Evangelical 
clergyman, are the parents who are Ritualistic in their views to 
call in the aid of a Ritualistic clergyman to teach their children 
in the school? And the reverse? And what about the semi- 
political sectarian who may have followers in the parish? In all 
seriousness, I cannot believe that such a result is one which, 
when calmly considered, can commend itself to Noncon- 
formists or Churchmen. Such a school would not be a 
“suitable” school in any national sense of the word. Viewed 
from the point of view of the children, they may be re 
garded in most rural parishes as of three classes: the children of 
Churchmen, the children of Nonconformists, and the children of 
parents of no denomination. Cannot the “only” school in most 
cases be made “suitable” for them all? It cannot be denied that 
further steps towards making the voluntary schools suitable are 
taken by the Bill. The local authority is to appoint one-third of 
the managers. The local authority is to have full power over the 
secular teaching. The consent of the local authority is to be 
required to the appointment of teachers, but this consent is not 
to be withheld “ except on educational grounds.” 

_These are honest steps towards making the schools suitable. The 
difficulty has hitherto resulted in extreme cases from sectarian 
bigotry and the absence of that common-sense and feeling of 
honour which would secure that the children of non- 
Churchmen should be treated in a Church school with special 
deference and kindness in accordance with the spirit of 
the Education Act. These exceptional cases are not the result 
of the Education Acts, but of infringement of them; and 
should such cases arise after the passing of this Bill, it would 
clearly be the business of the manager appointed by the local 
authority to report the case to the authority, whose duty it 
would be to put a stop to a course of conduct equally distaste- 
ful to the reasonable Churchman and Dissenters. ‘A teacher 





under whose rule the spirit of the Act was evaded would not 
be a suitable teacher from an educational or any other point 
of view, and it would be the business of the local authority to 
require his removal from a post for which he was unfitted. If 
by these or any other reasonable precautions the existing schools 
can in most cases be made suitable, it surely would be better than 
to multiply unnecessary denominational schools in the rural 
parishes or to accentuate religious and social differences by 
bringing religious strife and separation into the schools them- 
selves. And yet there must be exceptional cases. Viewing the 
whole matter, as I have tried to do, from a broad and common- 
sense point of view, I confess that there will probably be cases 
requiring the careful judgment of the local authority. Following 
throughout the necessarily elastic and varying meaning in each 
district of the word “ suitable ”—on which the whole matter hinges 
—I venture to suggest that, as even from a Protestant point of 
view it would be manifestly unsuitable for a distinctively Protestant 
school to be the “ only ” schoolin a Roman Catholic district, so there 
may be districts—let us say in Cornwall and Wales—in which 
the largeness, and even preponderance, of the Dissenting element 
must make it hardly possible that a Church school could be 
“suitable” as the only school, however considerate the disposition 
might be to make it so. In these cases recurrence must probably 
be had to Clause 9 of the Bill, which allows of rival denomi- 
national schools being founded, with the wise restriction, “ unless 
it can be shown to the satisfaction of the Board of Education that 
some other kind of school is better suited to meet the wants of the 
districts.” If it be not sufficiently clear, let it be made clear in 
the Bill that it rests with the local authority (in rural districts 
the County Council and its Committee) to see that the school 
provision is, as far as possible, suitable to each district; and then 
surely it will be recognised that better protection will be given to 
all classes than could be given by any hard line of uniform legis- 
lation. The common-sense and good feeling of the local authority, 
combined in most cases with the same feeling on the part of the 
managers of the voluntary schools, and backed, let us hope, by the 
best voice of the Churches, must after all be relied on to secure 
the good working of any Bill which it is possible for Parliament 
under existing circumstances to pass. 
—I am, Sir, Xe., F. SEEBOHM, 

The Hermitage, Hitchin. 

[It is a great pleasure to us to publish Mr. Seebohm’s tem- 
perate and suggestive letter. As coming from a member 
of the Society of Friends, its sympathetic attitude towards 
the cardinal principle of the Bill deserves special attention. 
—Ed. Spectator. ] 





THE MONEY VALUE OF THE VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your correspondent “ Economicus” in the Spectator of 
October 4th would seem to have fallen into the error which 
is found in the Education Blue-hook 1900-1901 when he puts 
the average cost per seat in an elementary school at £15. 
The Blue-book average of £14 18s. 7d. includes London, with 
its extravagantly costly sites and its most costly buildings of 
all sorts and sizes. In the Blue-book for 1882-83 the average 
arrived at in the same way for Board-schools was about 
£12 10s. For the providing of accommodation for 280,146 
scholars in 1,572 denominational schools, with 933 teachers’ 
residences, the building or enlarging of which was aided by 
Government grant, under the conditions of the Education 
Act of 1870, the amount of grant was £312,000, while local 
contributions, including the value of the sites, totalled 
£1,348,169. The average cost “per unit” in these schools 
was then given at £5 7s. per scholar. The actual cost of 
buildings in Norwich is given in the “ Norwich School Board 
Finance Manual” for 1901 as ranging from £6 Is. 43d. to 
£15 3s. 33d. per head without site, from £7 5s. 93d. to 
£15 16s. 11$d. per head with site. (The higher-grade-school 
buildings for 628 scholars, with virtually the best secondary- 
school fittings, cost £18 3s. 93d. per head without the site, while 
the site of 17,505 sq. ft., including compensation to a manufac- 
turer for loss of light, cost £2,406 7s. 2d., bringing up the cost 
per head to £22 0s. 43d.) The average of the 12 elementary 
schools, with accommodation for 13,443 scholars, was £9 10s. 3d. 
without the cost of site; £11 7s. including the cost of site. The 
most costly provision is in a block of schools for 1,054 children, 
on an area of nearly 136,000 sq. ft., where there is large 
provision for instruction in science and art, the schools being 
distant from the higher-grade school. Moreover, four of the 
most costly buildings were only sanctioned by the Education 
Department when they included large assembly halls, which 
would not be required in any school inasmall town or ina village. 
An earlier school, having as much accommodation as the most 
costly buildings, actually cost, with a site of over 138,000 sq. ft., 
only £9 17s. 7}d. per unit. This site provides large gardens, 
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where practical instruction in horticulture is given to the 
boys. Another school, which was the first to be built by 
the School Board, accommodating 710 children, cost only 
£7 5s. 93d. per unit. “ Economicus” omits all reference to 
the conditions on which Government grants were made—that 
the buildings should be for the teaching of “the children of 
the poor and for that purpose only”—as he also omits all 
reference to the fact that the local contributions to the cost 
were for school buildings, and this constitutes a public trust. 
As to the actual value of the present buildings here in 
Norwich, one block stands in a chalk-pit, another has been 
again and again reported by H.M. inspectors as unfit, and a 
majority of the smaller denominational schools in the city 
would not be accepted by the Education Board as fit for 
service if the School Board had the possession. The buildings 
are out of date, badly equipped, and nearly every one without 
a playground.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry F. EUREN. 

Norwich. 

[Our correspondent fails to notice how very much the cost 
per head must be increased if we contemplate the building of 
village schools. A school for thirty children cannot be built 
for £10 a head, or even for £20. It would be impossible to 
buy the ground and then build a brick or stone school for 
thirty children up to all the requirements of the Department 
for £300. But in the event assumed—z.e., that the State were 
forced to build schools to provide the education now given in 
voluntary schools—the majority of schools built would be these 
small, and therefore specially expensive, schools. Taking this 
into account, we do not believe that £20 per child would prove 
so very excessive an estimate —Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE EDUCATION BILL AND THE NONCON- 
FORMIST CONSCIENCE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—Is it allowable to ask what has become of the “ Non- 
conformist conscience” ? A conscience, surely, is of little 
practical value which is neither fair nor just, which slurs 
over unpleasant facts, which imputes bad motives when good 
ones are conceivable, and gives place to “anger and wrath 
and clamour and evil-speaking.” It is not fair, for instance, 
to forget that voluntary schools, which educate more than half 
the school children of England, have been mainly built and 
maintained by the money of Churchmen. It is not just to 
forget that all this has been done while Churchmen were 
at the same time paying rates for Board-schools, or that 
if there are over six thousand districts where there is only 
one school, it is because Church people have built them 
there and Nonconformists have not. It is not fair to ignore 
the fact that, if the Trade-Union Congress condemns the 
Bill, the Teachers’ Union welcomes it almost unanimously. 
Which is likely to be the better judge of its merits? It is not 
wise to forget that a refusal to pay an Education-rate is a two- 
edged sword; that if voluntary-school managers are driven 
into a corner, their trust-deeds in the majority of cases will 
entitle them to close their schools at a cost to the country of 
not less than £30,000,000; and that if Parliament were so mad 
as to dream of compulsion, it would raise a storm to which the 
present agitation would be as a storm ina teapot. Lastly, it 
is a breach of Christian charity to attribute to Churchmen a 
wish to ruin the work of the School Boards or to set up a 
permanent clerical influence, of which not one in a hundred 
has even dreamed. If Nonconformists have grievances, 
Churchmen have susceptibilities, which equity requires should 
be respected.—I am, Sir, &c., Farr Piay. 





SIR MICHAEL HICKS BEACH AND THE WAR 
OFFICE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Sir Michael Hicks Beach, as you truly say in the 
Spectator of October 4th, has either told us too much or 
too little. He must Jet the rest of the cat out of the 
bag, and tell us what the “outside influences” are which 
weigh with the War Office, and on which side of it, the 
civil or the military. Some may think that the close of a 
war in which the devotion shown hy the officers of the 
Army, one and all, has certainly never been surpassed is 
hardly the time to run amok against their zeal and attention 
to their duties. Or is it their education that Sir Michael 
finds fault with? For a quarter of a century politicians—l 








cannot, with one or two exceptions, call them statesmen—han 
been paramount at the War Office, and any course of inst > 
tion they chose to order would have been carried out ‘Si 
Michael himself has been in office—of course I mean wh : 
his party was in power—since 1874, and a leading malig 
the Government too. Has he ever pressed on his fellow 
Ministers the reforms he seems to think necessary ? HJ 
certainly has taken the earliest advantage of his position of 
“less responsibility and greater freedom” to act the part of 
candid friend to his late colleagues. He owes it to him 
self and to the country to say why he has kept silence 
all this time, why he breaks it now. I am old enon h 
to remember the muddle of the War Office at the time 
of the Crimean War,—parsimony at the beginning, the 
Treasury refusing to send out hay for the horses to 
be atoned for later on by squandering millions, Then 
as now, the civilian tried to make the soldier the scape. 
goat. Then, as now, all men agreed that the War Office was 
hopelessly rotten to the core; but when the war was over, so 
was the passion for reform, Will history repeat itself? We 
have one strong man who has proved his capacity; but we 
shall not employ him; the vested interests are too strong, 
Now, as then, the stress being over, we shall fold our hands 
again to slumber; there will be no Hercules to cleanse the 
Augean stable; and when the next war comes there will be the 
same jeremiads about the iniquities of the War Office.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. M. 

[If Six Michael Hicks Beach will now speak out, we think 
he may very fairly claim to be absolved from any reproof for 
not having spoken earlier. Besides, if any blame attaches to 
him for previous silence, it must be borne equally by all his 
colleagues.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR DEBT. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPRCTATOR.”’] 

Str,—Those who looked ahead during the late war towards 
what would happen when peace was made had no doubt in 
their minds that the future troubles of South Africa would 
come, not from the Dutch, but from the English. So far their 
prevision has been correct. The Dutch in the Transvaal and 
in the River Colony are dumb; the first difficulties have come 
from our own people. And the difficulty is, of course, as many 
people foresaw, the War Debt. A telegram in the Standard 
reached Johannesburg on September 9th, and announced that 
£100,000,000 of the War Debt was to be imposed on the 
Transvaal, and that representative institutions would not be 
granted until the Debt had been accepted by the Transvaal. 

If one would understand the Transvaal, one must grasp 
matters at the right end. At present—until Lydenburg and 
the Low Country and certain hypothetical diamond mines 
have been developed—the Transvaal is the Rand. If the 
Rand prospers, the Transvaal and South Africa generally 
prosper also. Hach individual, though he have no connection 
with mining nor looks at a share-list from year’s end to year’s 
end, yet has his livelihood conditioned by the state of the 
Rand mines. If they prosper, he prospers; if they are de- 
pressed, his occupation—be it farming or keeping a shop or 
drawing teeth—suffers in direct consequence. At this moment 
the mines are depressed for reasons which will appear in the 
sequel, and as a direct result every one in the Transvaal is 
depressed also. The mines are the sole industry. If a tax is 
imposed on the Transvaal, it will have to be paid by the 
mines. Now such a tax will come out of the profits on the 
mines. Profits can for most purposes be assimilated to rent. 
Take rent out of the pockets of the present recipient and put 
it into the pockets of some one else—in this case, of a hody 
politic—and no one suffers save the person from whom the 
rent has been taken. Take the profits of the Rand mines, 
and the shareholders only will suffer. This is true if we look 
simply to the mines themselves; but there are consequences 
beyond. Assuming that the Transvaal needs for its develop- 
ment capital and settlers, then capital and settlers will say: 
‘In this country we shall not get the return which would 
induce us to sink ourselves therein, consequently we will go 
elsewhere.’ But the Transvaal does require capital and settlers 
if its very considerable possibilities are to be developed. Con- 
sequently a heavy tax on that country would indefinitely delay 
its development (a) as an indusirial unit, (b) as a land peopled 
with English settlers. I take the latter point. Throughout 
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: been understood that the one chance of 
the war 2 pinoy a Englishmen should settle there as 
Boath — numbers that they should make a counter- 
ora vt Dutch. Farmers will not settle there unless they 
ai rtain of a market for their produce. That market is the 
+ aie Unless the Rand is prosperous and populous, there 
ante no market for those farmers. Consequently an initial 
would prevent the Anglicisation of the Transvaal. This 
ne general aspect of the matter. Now for detail. 

The estimated revenue of the Transvaal for 1899 was 
£4,500,000. A debt of £100,000,000 borrowed at 3 per cent. would 
pave a tax on the country of two-thirds of its present revenue. 
This isa high proportion. It leaves but a small margin for the 
ordinary expenses of government, and for the extraordinary 
expenses, such as loans to settlers and irrigation, It would 
seem, then, that the Government will to this extent be ham- 
pered in its endeavours to develop and settle the country. 
Yet again. The mines are now paying to the Transvaal 
Exchequer 10 per cent. of their profits. This amount is 
allocated to local expenses. Can the mines stand another 
5 or 10 per cent. tax on their profits? This introduces a 
question far beyond the limits of South Africa, but it 
may thus be stated. There is in the world a certain amount 
of capital which is anxious to place itself in mines. But 
looking to the risk and to the short life of mines, it demands 
ahigh return. Ifa particular place will not give the return 
required, that capital will go elsewhere. But it is the con- 
sidered opinion of men who have studied this question and 
who yet are outside any financial ring, who speak as experts 
simply without parté pris, that anything over 10 per cent. on 
the Rand mines will produce just this result, and the avail- 
able capital will go elsewhere. Coming down to the concrete, 
Lydenburg, the Low Country, and the possible diamond mines 
will have to wait for their developing necessaries indefinitely. 
Conclusion, therefore, that the new asset will bring no results at 
present, and it is difficult to say when it will yield any results 
at all. 

So far for the matter from its economic aspect. Remains 
the political, personal, and legal view thereof. I will take 
the legal view first. Men have been found to say,—* This is 
taxation without representation. Such a policy goes right 
against the tradition of British statecraft.” Were they ac- 
quainted with Constitutional law they would quote Dicey, 
Law of the Constitution 63 (1893 edition):—* One Act 
indeed of the British Parliament might, looked at in the light 
of history, claim a peculiar sanctity. It is certainly an 
enactment of which the terms, we may safely predict, will 
never be repealed and the spirit will never be violated. 
This Act is 18 Geo. III., c. 12, passed in 1778. It provides 
that Parliament ‘will not impose any duty, tax, or assess- 
ment whatever, payable in His Majesty’s Colonies, provinces, 
and plantations in North America or the West Indies.’ ” 
And they would argue that though the words of the statute 
apply purely to certain portions of America, yet the intention 
clearly extends to portions of the globe other than America. 
In a court of conscience, apart from a Court of Law, it would be 
difficult to meet this argument, taking into consideration the 
words with which Professor Dicey introduces his quotation. 


The personal and political view can best be summarised thus, 
The Empire, with greater cost and difficulty than it has met 
since the Napoleonic Wars, has annexed to itself what will 
probably become an asset of great wealth and strength. But 
to cripple that asset at its start will make the inhabitants 
thereof poor, and therefore discontented. Those inhabitants 
will feel that their position in the body politic brings them no 
gain, in fact entails on them a burden which is a direct result 
of their belonging to that body politic. Stands then the 
question,—Will you have your latest Colony burdened with a 
weight so heavy that it regards its membership of your 
association as a disadvantage, when it may easily repudiate 
that burden, and with the burden its membership of your 
association (for it is difficult to separate the two possibilities, 
repudiation of the Debt and separation from the Empire) ; 
or, will you have the land you have fought for a 
contented member of your association and take on your- 
selves the price that has to be paid for winning it, your 
return being indirect,—i.c., the gain to your commerce 
and to your surplus population? That is the problem ina 


What, then, is the alternative proposgl which one has 
to suggest? I am inclined, with considerable diffidence, 
to favour the following: That the Imperial Government 
should say:—‘The maximum that we will impose on the 
Transvaal is thirty millions. As soon as possible, we will 
establish there a real Parliament, and we will hear that local 
Parliament on the question of any reduction of that thirty 
millions that may be just.’ I have considered many possi- 
bilities, but this would seem a fair compromise in the matter. 
One is aware, Mr. Editor, that the opinions of those living in 
places other than Great Britain are viewed with a natural 
suspicion, and that the personal equation is of great import. 
So it is to the point that your readers should know that this 
is written by one who is in no sense a South African, who has 
no prejudices in favour of that country, and who is but a 
denizen therein. He regards the Empire as a whole, and 
what will be best for that whole. It would seem that the 
Imperial Government is on the verge of a terrible mistake,— 
quod Deus avertat. He speaks for thousands when he asks 
that the toil and peril through which he, among those 
thousands, has gone that South Africa may be added to the 
Empire, may not have been a labour poured out to no effect. 
—I am, Sir, &c., OvTIs. 

Johannesburg. 





AN ASTONISHING STORY. 
(To tue Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 

Sir,—It is a great comfort to see, as in your article in the 
Spectator of October 4th, that the aid of your powerful 
sympathy is given to the cause of the loyalists in South Africa. 
You have in former numbers lifted up your voice against 
that “ fetish” now set up,—tolerance at any price, considera- 
tion (which spells partiality) for ex-enemies before justice to 
loyal subjects. I trust that your powerful advocacy may 
extend also to the cause of our soldiers. The closing words 
of your article expressing apprehension lest the Government 
should fail to keep their promises are sadly ominous, and indeed 
already justified by facts. If your columns were opened to 
receipt of complaints on this head, you would soon have ample 
testimony. Allow me to state a cuse for the accuracy of 
which I can vouch, and ex uno disce, if not omnes, yet, I fear, 
plures, My son served in the first body of Imperial Yeomanry 
sent out in 1900, and went through the campaign 
(in the then Orange Free State) with Rundle’s division 
(the Starving Eighth) which led to the Prinsloo sur- 
render. At that time the Yeomanry and others were in- 
vited to become soldier-settlers at the end of the war. Each 
man was to register his name and state the amount of capital 
which he was prepared to produce for a start in farming. My 
son was among the first to do so, naming £250, which was taken 
as sufficient, anda promise was held out of a Government loan 
to meet this, the loan to bear 3 per cent. interest. He was 
soon after invalided home by enteric fever. Last spring he 
returned to South Africa in hope of “settling ” on those terms. 
On applying some six weeks ago at the office in Bloemfontein, 
he was told that the “Register” had not been kept or was 
mislaid! On asking the terms for soldier-settlers now, he 
found that £500 was required, and that the loan to meet that 
must bear 5 per cent. interest. On further inquiry, he was 
quite disheartened. Instead of stock and plant being 
allowed to ex-soldiers (as you, Sir, have so ably advocated) 
out of the large surplus in Government hands, nothing 
was to be allowed (a waggon and team were to cost 
him £300 at the outset). He finally decided that the 
Government offers were “not good enough,’ and that it 
would be better to trust to private enterprise. The land was 
being given to Boers first on “considerate” terms, and they 
were actually receiving farms and reselling to loyalists at a 
profit. If this is the way in which the Government keep faith 
with the men whom two years ago they were imploring to 
“come over and help ” them, the public ought to know it, for 
we are not yet entirely worshippers of the “fetish”: Every- 
thing must be done for (lute) enemies; anything will do for 
friends.—I am, Sir, &c., 

An OLD-FASHIONED ENGLISHMAN. 





THE PHYSICAL DETERIORATION OF THE NATION. 


(to THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—Major Collie’s letter in the Spectator of October 4th is 





concrete form, 


well worth attention, As rector of a rural parish I can con- 
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milk on the breakfast or tea table of the ordinary peasant. 










































































densed. Meat is more frequently eaten than it was twenty 
or thirty years ago; a smaller proportion of it than you would 
expect, though, is butcher’s meat. Too often it is American 
tinned meat, or even, when a special dish is wanted, tinned 
salmon. Bread, of course, is eaten, but bread made by the 
baker who delivers loaves two or three times a week at the 
cottage door, which lack the brown tinge that, as a boy, I used 
to see in the labourer’s bread. All the offal of the wheat has 
gone to give bone to the pig, and so poor man is left wanting. 
Now what is the cause of this? For one thing, more persons 
employ servants than formerly, so most of the girls, when 
quite young, go into service. There they find labour so highly 
organised that they never learn the whole duty of the house- 
wife. Thus when married they cannot, with the cares of the 
home and a young family, call up sufficient energy to walk to 
the farm for milk or bake and cook for the home, as their 
grandparents did. The chief cause, however, of this grievous 
state of things is, I am convinced, faulty education in the 
village school. Laundry, cooking, and sewing lessons are 
given, and the method of instruction in these subjects is very 
fairly good, but the whole atmosphere of the school teaching 
and the school life is foreign to practical work and daily duties. 
This not only acts on the child’s view of home life and his 
future calling, but reacts on the parent’s view of school. Hope 
for the future seems to lie in elementary education being 
entrusted to a local authority (of course under supervision by 
the Board of Education)—the County Council for choice, as 
: provided by the Government Bill—in the selection of teachers 
somewhat different in type from those who now enter the pro- 
fession, and, above all, in the appointment of inspectors who 
have a real knowledge of the facts, the needs, and the diffi- 
culties of rural life-—I am, Sir, &c., 
Highclere Rectory. EK. Hueu Rycrort. 


{The milk question is for the poor one of the most vital 
problems of the country, as of the town. Its solution is, we 
believe, to be found in the keeping of goats. Goat’s milk is 
the purest and most healthy milk in the world, and a goat is 
very easily kept and fed. Mr. Hook in his excellent book, 
** Milch Goats and their Management” (Vinton and Co.), shows 
how large an amount of milk a goat will yield if fed with a 
little care.—Ep. Spectator. | 





GREEK AT OUR UNIVERSITIES. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.’’} 

Srr,—I hope you will allow me to say afew words on the 
subject of compulsory Greek for Little-go, which, I undei- 
stand, is about to be raised at the Universities. One thing is 
certain. It cannot rest where it is. Two dead languages 
cannot continue to hold their own in our crowded curriculum 
as instruments of logical training. And though I believe 
that Greek is the better of the two for that purpose, and, 
personally, I would gladly see it made compulsory and Latin 
optional, I fear that this proposal is not practical. On the 
other hand, if Greek is made optional, it will gradually die as 
a subject of general education: for few boys will learn it 
except a decreasing number who aspire to classical honours 
or who intend to become clergymen. And in a great many 
schools there will not be enough of such boys either to 
create emulation in the forms or to maintain the requisite 
staff of masters. The consequences will, I believe, be 
nothing less than disastrous. No one ean rejoice more 
than I do about the revolution which is taking place 
with regard to physical science, which is now, owing to 
improved methods of teaching, no longer a “cram” of facts, 
but a genuine mental training. But physical science can never 
supply the place of Literae Humaniores, and of these Greek 
is the most essential element, if for no other reason, on 
account of its antagonism to the Philistine spirit, the spirit 
which exalts mechanical appliances and luxurious surroundings 
above the soul and spirit of man himself, which is apt to be 
cultivated by a too exclusive devotion to physical science, and is 
the worm at the root of modern civilisation. If it were not 
fur the few who, through the influence of Greek more than of 
any other study, are imbued with the anti-Philistine spirit, 
such minds as those of Ruskin, Tennyson, Newman, the 
Arnolds, Gladstone, Kingsley, Froude, and the like would 
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may be said—Why may not the same effect be produced } 
Shakespeare, for instance? Those who ask such a quests 
peare, for instance 10se who ask such a’ question 
cannot know Arnold’s answer :—* What a treat it must be 
to teach Shakespeare to a good class of young Greeks in 
Athens, to dwell upon him line by line, and word by 
word, in a way that nothing but a translation lesson will 
ever enable one to do..... Shakespeare, with English 
boys, would be but a poor substitute for Homer.” And 
the answer is not a complete one. There is not a coarse 
line in Homer. There is no bombast or strained metaphor in 
Homer. There is a simplicity of life and ideas, not only in 
Homer, but in many of the greater Greeks, of which Shake. 
speare was incapable, and which is needed as a perpetual 
living protest against the vulgarity and worship of money and 
mechanical surroundings which disfigure modern civilisation, 
Nor can German take the place of Greek. The genius of that 
drilled and regulated people is even more foreign to the Greek 
spirit than that of the best English literature. But it is not 
only the few intellects of the highest class who gain advantage 
from Greek. I speak from long experience. I know nothing 
in the whole range of education which gives a boy such an 
intellectual fillip, which does so much to raise his thoughts and 
conceptions to a higher level, as the reading of Homer or 
Sophocles. The change which thus takes place in the 
workings of a boy’s mind is evidenced not only by the tone 
of his thoughts and conversation, but in his acquired taste 
for good English reading, and his corresponding and growing 
distaste for English trash. The road out of the difficulty is, to 
my mind, obvious. In order to find it, we must keep the pur- 
pose of learning Greek clearly in view. It is not as a training 
of the memory, or in the power of applying rules; it is for 
the sake of reading its greater literature. Therefore let 
the power of doing this be made the sole test, so far as 
Greek is concerned, for entrance to the University. Let the 
pass standard be that the candidate should be able to express 
fairly well the meaning in English of an ordinary passage of 
Homer, or Sophocles, or Herodotus. His being able to do so 
would be a sufficient proof that he has read Greek enough to 
have entered into the spirit of the literature. But I wonder 
that those who care for Greek do not perceive that if the 
grammar-paper with its odious “ cram” is not abolished, Greek 
must go; and the grammar-paper for the purpose which I 
have defined is as useless as it is odious. Some grammar 
must indeed have been learned as a means to the end, But 
what is the earthly use of asking a candidate what is the 
second aorist of a verb, or to classify the uses of a particle, if 
he knows the meanings of the words when he meets with them? 
So also, if we are to save Greek, the practice of examining in 
second or third class literature must be abandoned. Boys 
hate the Anabasis, and no wonder. But plunge them 
speedily into Homer, especially the Odyssey, and they soon 
learn to enjoy the greatest of all stories, told, as it is, in the 
greatest of all poems. On such lines alone, I am convinced, 
can we save what has been the greatest influence in human- 
istic culture from the days of the Renaissance to the present, 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. H. ALtmMonp. 


Loretto. 


[We are strongly in favour of Literae Humaniores as 
against mere utilitarianism in education, but we cannot admit 
that the culture which stimulates the mind is only to be 
obtained in the dead languages. There should he no 
difficulty in arranging a curriculum designed for culture, 
and not utility, in English literature. Again, do we not 
read and gain inspiration from one of the greatest of 
all literatures in translation,—i.e., the literature of the 
Hebrews? But we are no enemies of Greek or Latin, and 
believe that both will hold their own even without being com- 
pulsory. No doubt plenty of boys gain a great deal from 
Greek, but in hundreds of other cases the boy does not obtain 
the slightest scrap of culture from his conventional mouthings 
of Greek, though he does get a little from his Bible in transla- 
tion. If the dead languages did all their advocates tell us 
they do for culture and the true Literae Humaniores, how 
great would be the amount of sweetness and light, of beauty 
and goodness, diffused throughout the nation. Alas! when we 
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amine the major partof the products of “the good old 
Jassical curriculum” in the City, in the Army, in 
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THE MACEDONIAN QUESTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

_The solution of the Macedonian question is not quite so 
it is represented by the writer of your interesting 
article in the Spectator of October 4th. There is no analogy 
between Macedonia and those portions of the Ottoman Empire 
which were wholly, or partially, emancipated during the nine- 
teenth century. Roumania, except the Dobrudza, is inhabited 
almost entirely by Roumanians ; Bulgaria, except for one 
small portion, is overwhelmingly Bulgarian ; Bosnia and the 
Herzegovina, though they contain three religions, are peopled 
by the same Serbo-Croatian race with a common language, 
even though that language has two alphabets ; Montenegro, 
except at Podgorica and Dulcigno, is entirely homogeneous ; 
all Cretans, except a few Arabs, are of the same race, and the 
last Census shows that the Cretan Mussulmans, all of them 
Greek-speaking, are now only one-ninth of the population; 
Samos is exclusively Hellenic, except for a few soldiers. In 
Greece itself the Hellenic element has completely swallowed 
up the Slavonic immigrants, unless the few hundreds of 
Tzdkones at Leonfdi be regarded as Slavs; while the Albanian 
colonies in insular and contiaental Greece have long shown 
themselves to be among the most patriotic of the inhabitants. 
But in Macedonia there is no such unity of race or history. 
What common bond of union can exist between Bulgarians, 
Serbs, Koutzo-Wallachs, Greeks, and Turks, all collected 
together in the same province, over which, at one period or 
another, each of them has exercised sway ? Read any modern 
Greek treatise (Nicolaides, for example), and you are told that 
Macedonia is a Greek province ; the Bulgarians and Serbs are 
each just as cocksure of their respective historic rights; the 
Turk is the man in possession, and his policy is to play off one 
race against the other, during the war of 1897 supporting the 
Bulgarians, and at present supporting the Greeks, whose 
Press now desires the status quo, so that the Bulgarian propa- 
ganda may be checked. Thatall the Christian races of Mace- 
donia will unite against their oppressor is, viewed by the light 
of Balkan history and politics, utterly improbable. The 
furious controversies recently created at Athens and Belgrade 
over the election of Firmilianos at Uskub afford an example 
of the mutual hatred of the Eastern Christians, and at Athens 
at present they love the Bulgarian less than the Turk. Mean- 
while civilised Europe is very indignant with the Roumanians 
for contravening Art. 44 of the Berlin Treaty; but it 
aequiesces in the complete neglect of Turkey to carry out 
Art. 28 and reform (not merely on paper) the state of Mace- 
donia.—I am, Sir, &c., W. MILLER. 

10 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, S.W. 

[No doubt the Macedonian problem, if its ethnological side 
is dwelt on, seems little short of a nightmare; but in spite of 
that, we think our scheme for a principality might succeed. 
{t, or rather that of a province ruled by an independent 
Governor, which is much the same thing, has succeeded 
dmirably in the Lebanon, though the mixture of races and 
creeds, and their mutual hatreds, are quite as great. 
Bulgarians, Serbs, and Greeks cannot hate each other 
worse than do Druses, Maronites, and members of the Orthodox 
Church.—Ep. Spectator. ] 
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HUMAN NATURE A REVELATION OF THE 
DIVINE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
3ir,—In the kindly worded review of my book, “ Human 
Nature a Revelation of the Divine,” contained in the Spectator 
of October 4th, the reviewer says :— 

“Canon Robinson would set aside the traditional doctrine of 
the Atonement as a misinterpretation of Scripture which has 
arisen from the legal atmosphere in which much of the Christian 
theology of the West was developed.” Again: “The time, he 
thinks, has come when all reserve should be thrown aside, and 
children taught what scholars have discovered.” 





Although the above statements will suggest to most readers 
opinions which I earnestly and entirely disavow, I should not 
have ventured to ask your permission to say so were it not for 
the fact that since the book was published I have become the 
editorial secretary of a great Missionary Society the supporters 
of which would be entirely out of sympathy with the views 
which are here attributed to one of their representatives. 
Without entering into any detailed explanation, may I quote 
a single sentence from the preface to the book in question ?— 
“The treatment of the subject has involved several references 
to the doctrine of the Atonement, and to certain explanations of 
the doctrine which have at different times been put forward. In 
order to guard against any misunderstanding, it should be stated 
that these references, if read apart from their context, or if 
interpreted as part of a complete theory of the Atonement, would 
convey an entirely different impression to that which I wish to 
give. 
—I an, Sir, &e., THE AUTHOR. 


[ We, of course, gladly publish Canon Robinson’s letter, and 
most deeply regret that we should in any way have misrepre- 
sented his meaning.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





EMILE ZOLA. 
(To THE Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In his chapter, “Of Some Relations whose Truth We 
Fear” (“ Vulgar Errors,” VII., 19), Sir Thomas Browne has 
some words which might almost be taken as the locus classicus 
for one view of the “ troughs of Zolaism” :— 


“We desire no records of such enormities; sins should be 
accounted new, that so they may be esteemed monstrous. They 
admit of monstrosity as they fall from their rarity; for men 
count it venial to err with their forefathers, and foolishly conceive 
they divide a sin in its society. The pens of men may sufliciently 
expatiate without these singularities of villany; for, as they in- 
crease the hatred of vice in some, so do they enlarge the theory 
of wickedness in all. And this is one thing that may make 
latter ages worse than were the former; for the vicious 
examples of ages past poison the curiosity of these present, 
affording a hint of sin unto seducible spirits, and soliciting those 
unto the imitation of them, whose heads were never so perversely 
principled as to invent them. In this kind we commend the 
wisdom and goodness of Galen, who would not leave unto the 
world too subtle a theory of poisons ; unarming thereby the malice 
of venomous spirits, whose ignorance must be contented with 
sublimate and arsenic. For surely there are subtler venenations, 
such as will invisibly destroy, and like the basilisks of heaven. In 
things of this nature silence commendeth history : ’tis the veniable 
part of things lost; whereby there must never rise a Pancirollus,* 
nor remain in any register but that of hell.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., ANCHORET. 





RIFLE CLUBS. 

(To tHE Evitor or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Referring to the letter of Mr. Ellis de Vesian’s in your 
issue of September 27th concerning the utility of “ miniature” 
practice as a training for Service conditions, I am pleased to 
be able to endorse his view of its efficacy. Having been in- 
strumental in the formation of the Stevenage Rifle Club (the 
first of any of the “miniature” clubs to be started), I have 
received many interesting confirmations. One of our members, 
on passing his tests for the S.S. Company of the Imperial 
Yeomanry, made an exceptionally good score, and greatly 
surprised the range officer, when the latter complimented him 
on his performance, by informing him that he had never 
before fired a Lee-Enfield, a full Service cartridge, or at a 
greater range than one hundred yards. The officer was also 
most complimentary as to the instruction he had received as a 
member of the Stevenage Rifle Club. We use Martini rifles 
with Morris-tubes, and have this past season installed a 
“running man” target with excellent results. The figure has 
a “run” of twenty-five yards, and is fired at from one hundred 
yards range.—I am, Sir, &c., J. E. R. DE VESIAN, 

Stevenage, Herts. Hon. Sec. and Treasurer. 





THE SAYINGS OF CHILDREN. 

[TO THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—In the Spectator of September 27th a letter appeared 
containing many amusing and delightful anecdotes of 
children’s sayings, all of them, from the child’s point of 
view, entirely innocent, but some few of them, I venture to 
think, inappropriate for repetition. No one will dispute the 
right of “ Lewis Carroll” to be considered a true child ‘over, and 
the following letter of his to a friend puts the case far better 








* «“ Who writ ‘De Antiquis Deperditis,’ or of inventions lost.” 
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than any words of mine could. You may think it worthy of 
reproduction.—I am, Sir, &c., C. SHARP. 
9 Warleigh Road, Brighton. 





“ After changing my mind several times, I have at last decided 
to venture to ask a favour of you, and to trust that you will not 
misinterpret my motives in doing so. The favour I would ask is, 
that you will not tell me any more stories, such as you did on 
Friday, of remarks which children are said to have made on very 
sacred subjects—remarks which most people would recognise as 
irreverent, if made by grown-up people, but which are assumed to 
be innocent when made by children who are unconscious of any 
irreverence, the strange conclusion being drawn that they are 
therefore innocent when repeated by a grown-up person. The 
misinterpretation I would guard against is, your supposing that I 
regard such repetition as always wrong in any grown-up person. 
Let me assure you that I do not so regard it. I am always willing 
to believe that those who repeat such stories differ wholly from 
myself in their views of what is, and what is not, fitting treatment 
of sacred things, and I fully recognise that what would certainly 
be wrong in me, is not necessarily so in them. So I simply ask it 
as a personal favour to myself. The hearing of that anecdote 
gave me so much pain, and spoiled so much the pleasure of my 
tiny dinner-party, that I feel sure you will kindly spare me such 
in future. One further remark. There are quantities of such 
anecdotes going about. I don’t in the least believe that 5 per cent. 
of them were ever said by children. I feel sure that most of them 
are concocted by people who wish to bring sacred subjects into 
ridicule—sometimes by people who wish to undermine the belief 
that others have in religious truths; for there is no surer way of 
making one’s beliefs unreal than by learning to associate them 
with ludicrous ideas. Forgive the freedom with which I have 
said all this.” 


[There should, no doubt, be limits to the repetition of 
children’s unconscious irreverences, but to say that they are 
deliberately repeated by grown-up people with the evil intent 
to undermine religion is utterly ridiculous. Voltairianism was 
never helped by childish babble of the kind referred to.—Ep. 
Spectator. | 





MATTHEW ARNOLD'S LITERARY JUDGMENTS. 
[To tHe EpiTor or THE ‘SPECTATOR.’ ] 

S1r,—In his letter (Spectator, September 27th) Mr. Lionel 
Tollemache states that “Arthur Stanley agreed with his old 
schoolfellow, Matthew Arnold.” In the usual acceptation of the 
word, they were not schoolfellows. Arthur Stanley left Rugby 
in June, 1835; Matt. and Tom Arnold did not join from 
Winchester till 1836 certainly, and, I think, not till 1837.—I 
am, Sir, &c., Cc. M. 





A PLEA FOR A NEW WORD. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” J 
S1r,—For a long time I have been hunting for a word, and, 
along with others, have come to the conclusion that the word 
does not exist. Before giving up the quest I have had it 
suggested to me that I should ask you if any of your readers 
may happen to know if the necessary word has been coined 
yet, and if not, that through your columns the proper word 
might first be made public. The word desired is one that will 
express the ever-increasing class of words that are named 
after some individual,—e.g., ‘“ boycott,’ ‘ macadamise,” 
“oily,” “mackintosh,’ “gamp,” “peeler,”’ “Robert,” 
“ Bobby,” “ Whitehead ” (for a torpedo), &c., &c. Such words 
should be classified under a name by themselves. What 
should this word be? ‘“Cognominals” has been suggested to 
me. A cognomen, however, is a surname, and such words 
are not always taken from the person’s surname,—* Bobby,” 
for example, to indicate a policeman. ‘ Onomataneric” and 
“ aneronomatic” have also been suggested; but é»4p is a man, 
not a woman, and therefore would not include “gamp” or 
“Mrs. Grundy.” No exception can be taken to the term 
“anthroponomatic”’ so far as accuracy of description is con- 
cerned ; but it is a terribly long word, and an apt short word is 
a desideratum. I trust that the finding of the necessary word 
may be of interest to some of your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Polmont Station, N.B. RiIcHARD WYSE. 


[We trust that if any of our readers reply, it will be with 
the word alone, and not with a disquisition on the subject, for 
which we cannot possibly find space—Ep. Spectator.] 





A CORRECTION. 


[To THE Epitor oF THE ‘SPECTATCR.”] 





S1rr,—I have read with delight your very favourable notice of 
“Ttalian Life in Town and Country” in the Spectator of 





September 27th, but no praise is due to me. “T, v: 

of the title-page is my son Luigi, aang a = Villar 

Giovanni Segantini. All that, I write is signed lil 

Villari.” I venture to trouble you with this rectificati 

my son is in Bosnia at present, and moving too fast to ~ 

English papers.—I am, Sir, &c., Linpa V receive 
27 Viale Regina Vittoria, Florence. naam, 











POETRY. 


WORDSWORTH’S WEDDING 
(OcToBER 47TH, 1802). 


ALONG these lanes the sweet wild rose 
Hath bloomed and faded, year by year: 
Between its banks the Derwent flows 
With tranquil current, amber-clear, 
Forge Valley woods at eventide 
Have caught—how oft !—the sunset glow, 
Since Wordsworth roamed the country side 
A hundred years ago. 





He left awhile his native land, 
Its lakes, and rocks, and purple fells, 

And mist-encircled hills that stand 
Like forms of giant sentinels. 

The rushing stream, the lonely glen, 
He left them for a little space, 

And came among us Yorkshiremen,— 
Himself of Yorkshire race. 


And if we ask what Fancy drew 
His steps to these our woods and dales, 
*T was Love's old story, always new, 
That never wearies, never stales. 
For him, within a certain farm 
Was treasure, waiting to be won: 
His soul had felt the gentle charm 
Of Mary Hutchinson. 


Her quiet homestead, russet-tiled, 
That stood amidst its trees and flowers, 
Where Wordsworth day by day beguiled 
The softly gliding summer hours,— 
About each nook and corner still 
A fragrant, far-off memory hovers; 
You searce can think of Gallows Hill 
Without its pair of lovers. 


“ A perfect woman, nobly planned ”— 
We know the strong and tender line, 
As, heart to heart and hand in hand, 
They entered Love’s enchanted shrine. 
His helpmeet, his companion dear, 
His steadfast, never-failing friend, 
His human angel, always near, 
True wife unto the end! 


-At length, one bright October morn, 

In Brompton Church the vow was sealed; 
The reapers, busy with the corn, 

Paused from their labour in the field, 
As ‘twixt the elms on either side, 

Through glancing shadow and golden sun, 
He led her home a happy bride, 

And Yorkshire’s part was done. 


But Brompton Steeple, old and gray, 
Still points above the autumn trees ; 
The generations pass away, 
The years lead on the centuries. 
That morn is now a shadowy dream ; 
In Grasmere Church the lovers lie: 
And gentle Rotha’s rippling stream 
Flows musically by. 


Wykeham, Yorkshire. W. H. Savile. 
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— piecesinthis volume. They show it all the more for what may 
B O O K S x at first sight seem their defect. They are not to be judged so 


————-——_ 
THE POPE AS A POET.* 


eetest things in the world,” so said on 
hy ag Benson, and so would have said five- 
srr ears ago half the prelates on the English Bench, 
rp el of that, half the English Judges, and not 
En lish statesmen. They had all been brought up on 
ag “the days of which Matthew Arnold in that most 
oe of skits, Friendship’s Garland, calls “the good old 
pi classical curriculum.” But what, said Arminius, ne 
friend really learn at the Charterhouse from this system! 
ne seen some longs and shorts of his on the Calydonian 
boar which were not bad,” replies his interlocutor. But neither 
the writers nor the critics of those days looked on Latin verses 
as poetry, even when they were s0, but only as a charming 
and graceful exercise of special value in educating literary 
taste and skill. We should have to goa good deal further 
back than a quarter of a century to find the time when in 
England Latin was a living vehicle for poetry. A few 
admirable composers like Sir Richard Jebb, or Professor 
Robinson Ellis, or Mr. Godley, a poet here and there 
like Mr. Swinburne, may still write verses in Greek 
or Latin that are not only verses but poetry ; but the 
days are gone by when an English poet would naturally 
express his original thoughts in Latin, and Gray, the last 
English poet, probably, whose Latin verses are at all commonly 
quoted, thought the practice out of date. In England Latin 
has become really a dead language. In Italy, and especially in 
the Roman Church, this is not quite the case. The language, 
in which the Gospel, after speaking— 
“to the South in Greek 
About the soft Mediterranean shores ”— 


kom 
” “then in Latin to the Latin crowd ”— 


is there still alive. The stream of its life runs thin, but it is 

yet a living stream. The Fope still makes his pronouncements 

urbi et orbi, and issues his letters out of the Northern or the 

Southern gate, in the Latin tongue. It is to him a natural 

vehicle of prose. There is no reason why it should not be a 

natural vehicle of poetry. 

The Pope has long been known to be a scholar and a friend 

of scholars. He has done not a little to make the Vatican 

Library more accessible to them, and only the other day it 

wag announced that, not content with the Vatican, his 
Holiness had purchased at the cost of £20,000 the Barberini 
Library, building and books together, and intended to throw 
it open to the studious public. But this is not all. Many 
Popes before Leo XIII, and very many Cardinals, have 
patronised learning and the love of classic antiquity. In 
the Renaissance they were tempted, and some yielded to the 
temptation, to patronise it too much. Good Latinity was 
almost more important than sound doctrine, and a false 
quantity worse than a peccadillo. We all remember 
Browning’s Bishop “ordering his tomb in St. Praxed’s 
Church,” and how his taste for sensuous paganism mixes 
with his religion, and his love of elegant Latin with his hatred 
of his enemies, when he bespeaks for his monument “Those 
Pans and Nymphs ye wot of,” as well as “ The Saviour at His 
Sermon on the Mount ” and “St, Praxed in a Glory,” and for 
his epitaph— 

“Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s every word. 
No gaudy ware like Gandolf’s second line, 
Tully, my masters, Ulpian serves his turn.” 

Pope Leo is not a humanist, but he is a lover of humane 
letters, and, like Archbishop Temple, recognises their value 
for the training of the human intellect, and also their charm. 
He is a scholar, but he is more than a scholar, he is a poet. 
We do not say that he is a great poet, for to be a great poet is 
hardly possible for any one very great in other ways. A Pope 
or King can scarcely be a great poet. There have no doubt 
been exceptions, even if, as the higher criticism seems to 
postulate, King David never wrote a Psalm, or, at any rate, 
one which his people cared to preserve. But a Pope or King 
may show poetic quality; and such is the character of the 

* Poems, Charades, Inscriptions, of Pope Leo XIII., Including the Revised 


Compositions of his Early Life, i , ; -” With Eneli 
7 y Life, in Chronological Order. With English Transla- 
tion and Notes by H. T. Henry, Overbrook Seminary. New York and Phila- 





mainly as efforts of scholarly composition. Many of his lines 
would not be passed at Eton or Shrewsbury. It is not only 
that they do not conform to the narrow Ovidian standard. 
All Latin elegiacs need not do that, any more than all English 
heroics need conform to the narrow standard of Pope. But 
they have the freedom of a living language and the license of 
Italian Latin. 


“When in 1897 Andrew Lang, the foremost man of letters 
in England, cabled to the New York World his exquisite 
translation of the Epistola ad Fabricitum Rufum, the genera} 
reading public was made aware of the poetical attainments ot 
Leo XIII.” Itis thus that the editor of this volume begins 
his preface. The deft and delightful writer whose name is 
thus introduced will be the first to smile at the position here 
assigned him, and it would be hardly fair to take the enthu- 
siastic language of Mr. Henry quite seriously; though if he 
means that Mr. Lang is one of the very happiest and most 
versatile of living English critics and translators, he means no 
more than is true. 

We do not know who Mr. Henry, of Overbrook Seminary, is. 
He is not very strong as a critic, though the notes he has 
collected are full of interesting matter, and he is not very 
careful as an editor. There are too many misprints in the 
Latin, and he would have paid a better compliment to his 
Holiness, and also to Mr. Lang and Mr. Francis Thompson, if 
he had given their versions, of which he speaks so highly. 
There may be difficulties of copyright, but these could prob- 
ably have been overcome. For we cannot call his own adequate. 
They are not very literal, and yet they do not sufficiently 
compensate by original merits, either of diction or versification. 
A single example will suffice. Pope Leo was born at the little 
town of Carpineto, a sort of “eyrie,” as it is described, high on 
a cleft of the Monte Lepine, a portion of the Volscian range:— 

“ Quam felix flore in primo, quam laeta Lepinis 
Orta jugis, patrio sub lare vita fuit!” 

Carpineto, like many such Italian towns, suffered from the 
want of good water. When the Pope became Bishop of Perugia 
he set himself to remedy this defect. He constructed an 
aqueduct, and brought a stream of good water down from 
the Lepine Hills into the great square of the Cathedral. He 
commemorates the act in a Latin inscription :— 
“ Fons ego decurrens, nitidis argenteus undis 

Quem cupide irriguum florea prata bibunt. 

At non prata bibent, cives, me florea; vestris 

Gratius est largo spargere rore domos.” 
Mr. Henry renders :— 
“Tam a silvery fountain, at whose brink 

The flowery meadows love to drink. 

And yet they shall not! It belongs to you 

Ye cits,—my widely-scattering dew.” 
But it would be ungracious to look too closely at the transla- 
tions. They have the merit of being generally pretty accurate, 
and making the meaning clear. And we are really indebted 
to Mr. Henry for collecting and presenting the Pope’s poems 
in this form for the English reader. The volume is daintily 
got up and turned out. And the collection is a very 
interesting one, and, as he very fairly says, “interesting 
because of the sublime dignity of their author, if possible 
even more valuable as mirroring the genial, cultured, 
affectionate, devout soul of the man and priest.” Pope 
Leo XIII. is indeed a notable and beautiful figure. His 
immense age, his frail frame, the unearthly pallor of his 
features contrasting with the lustre of the eyes through 
which the nimble Italian intellect and large soul still look so 
keenly, exactly become his unique throne. The question of 
the temporal power is a tremendous one, not to be discussed 
incidentally, but if ever a Pontiff seemed fitted to break with 
the temporal and assume a purely spiritual sway, it is he. 
And his has been a strange story. One of the poems, that 
first quoted, describes his life and fortunes. The first piece 
in the book was written in 1822, eighty years ago, a quarter of 
a century before, in days that now seem ancient history, 
Landor in his classic letter hailed his predecessor, Pius IX., 
as the saviour of society. But the next, “ De Invalitudine sua,” 
is even more striking. At twenty the Pope despaired of long 
life, almost of life at all, so feeble was his health :— 


“Puber bis denos Joachim vix crescis in annos, 
Morborum heu quanta vi miscr obrueris!” 





hia; The Dolphin Press (American Ecclesiastical Review), [6s. 6d. net. } 
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He confronted the prospect of an early death with Christian 
resignation and fortitude, and seventy years later was writing 
his remarkable “ Ode to a New Century.” The secret of his 
life, and the most beautiful thing in the book, is not a poem, 
but a short piece of prose composition,—it is the vow which 
he made when he became Pope. We give it in English, 
though his Latin is finer. In it he resolves—‘“ For the rest 
of my life daily to offer the Sacred Host, and so cleave closer 
and closer to God, and with ever-increasing diligence to labour 
with watchful spirit to procure the eternal salvation of man- 
kind.” 

In that striking, now perhaps little-known, novel of Cardinal 
Newman’s, Loss and Gain, there is one scene marked by real 
humour: where it is whispered in a little Evangelical coterie 
that the Pope “ has just died a believer.” But in truth it isno 
little thing that the head of a Church which often appears 
one vast political and historical and worldly system should 
make and keep such a profession of simple piety. Had 
all Popes lived like this the history of the Roman 
Church and the history of the world would have been very 
different. It is that that gives this little volume its interest. 
It is what Tennyson said poetry should be,—the outcome of a 
life, in this case of a beautiful and cultivated and devoted 
life. Here are the Pope’s interests, his deepest wishes, his 
keenest sorrows, his intellectual tastes, his recreations ; an Ode 
for a marriage, a solemn piece for his brother's death, stanzas 
for the literary club of which he was an ornament, a playful 
recommendation of plain living and high thinking, inscriptions, 
and charades. 

The pieces are not all in Latin; some are Italian, especially 
the charades, as, for instance, one addressed to Sylvia, in 
which the Pope shows that he knows his Shakespeare. He 
knows his Italian poets of course; but his favourite author 
seems to be Horace, whom he imitates alike in his Ode to the 
Twentieth Century and in his Epistle on a Frugal Life, the two 
most elaborate efforts in the volume. What, we may ask, would 
have been the feelings of the complacent little Epicurean 
poet-critic of Augustus’s Court if he had been told that some 
nineteen centuries after he had written the Carmen Saeculare 
Rome would profess a faith of which he had never heard, the 
very antithesis of Epicureanism, and that its Pontifex Maximus 
sitting in Caesar’s place would address a wider Empire than 
Caesar’s in alcaics modelled on his own? This would be 
indeed astrange Non omnis moriar. “ Credat Judaeus Apella,” 
he might well say, “non ego, namque deos didici securum 
agere aevum.” But it is even the truth, so enigmatically is 
the history of mankind interwoven. 





BRET HARTE'S LAST BURLESQUES.* 
Iv is difficult for a middle-aged reader to approach this collec- 
tion in the attitude of detachment needed for their thorough 
enjoyment. He inevitably applies the comparative method, 
and finds it hard to admit that in mimicry, as in creation, the 
art of the later was equal to that of the earlier Bret Harte. 
It is probable, again, that the capacity of appreciating parody 
declines as one grows older. But making all deductions for 
these drawbacks, one can fairly argue that the task of “taking 
off” contemporary authors is harder than that of burlesquing 
the leading representatives of early or mid Victorian fiction. 
One has only to recall the list of novelists treated in the earlier 
volume—Dickens, Lytton, Disraeli, Lever, Charlotte Bronté, 
Victor Hugo—and to set alongside of them the names of the 
originals in the later—Anthony Hope, Conan Doyle, Hall 
Caine, Rudyard Kipling, the author of David Harum, and 
Miss Marie Corelli—to realise how the opportunities of the 
parodist have been circumscribed and limited where they have 
not been forestalled by the models themselves. The older 
writers worked on a larger canvas, their qualities were more 
pronounced, they lent themselves to a broader and simpler 
treatment. The exuberance of Lever, the affectations of Disraeli, 
the sentiment of Dickens, the revolt of Charlotte Bronté, 
the grandiosity of Hugo,—had each and all of them that 
pioneer quality of freshness and amplitude which is lacking in 
all save one of the new models. As an inevitable result of 
this defect (from the parodist’s point of view) in the originals, 
the new parodies compare unfavourably in respect of con- 
densation and conciseness with the old. Then there are 








° a at: New Burlesques. By Bret Harte. Loxrdon: Chatto and 
8. 6d. 


Windus. 








several regrettable omissions. We should > 
to see Bret Harte tackle the Kailyard swirls tied 
laren,” Mr. Barrie, and Mr. Crockett—oy Maxim Po hee 
Mr. Henry James. Still, in spite of the drawbacks inhe . 
in the task, and the gaps which unhappily cannot a 
made good, the book is so entertaining that we a < 
abandon the invidious rdle of criticising a posthumous. an 
in order to give some notion of the quality of its ociutent 


Mr. Anthony Hope in his Ruritanian manner is B 
Harte’s first victim, and the familiar blend of romance te 
modernity is admirably hit off in “ Rupert the Remit 
The King’s castle was a “ fine old mediwval structure . re 
lit by electricity, had fire-escapes on each of the turrets, f ia 
lifts, and was fitted up by one of the best West End establish 
ments. The sanitary arrangements were excellent, and the 
drainage of the most perfect order, as I had reason to tha 
personally later.” With this preface we pass to the narrative 
of the rescue of the King :— 


“T had noticed the day before that a large outside drain pj 
decreed by the Bock County Council, ran from the moat By 
third floor of the donjon keep. I surmised that the King was j 4 
prisoned on that floor. Examining the pipe closely I saw that i 
was really a pneumatic despatch tube, for secretly conye te 
letters and despatches from the castle through the moat meses, 
the castle walls. Its extraordinary size, however, gave me the 
horrible conviction that it was to be used to convey the d : 

: : y ead body 
of the King to the moat. I grew cold with horror—but I was 
determined. I crept up the pipe. As I expected, it opened 
funnel-wise into a room where the poor King was playing poker 
with Black Michael. It took me but a moment to dash through 
the window into the room, push the King aside, gage and bin 

‘ 3 — a » & ¢ an bind 
Black Michael, and lower him by a stout rope into the pipe he had 
destined for another. Having him in my power I lowered him 
until [ heard his body splash in the water in the lower part of the 
pipe. Then I proceeded to draw him up again, intending to ques- 
tion him in regard to Rupert of Glasgow. But this was difficult 
as his saturated clothing made him fit the smooth pipe closely, 
At last I had him partly up, when I was amazed at a rush of 
water from the pipe which flooded the room. I dropped him and 
pulled him up again with the same result. Then in a flash I saw 
it all. His body, acting like a piston in the pipe, had converted 
it into a powerful pump. Mad with joy, I rapidly lowered and 
pulled him up again and again, until the castle was flooded—and 
the moat completely drained! I had created the diversion | 
wished; the tenants of the castle were disorganised and bewildered 
in trying to escape from the deluge, and the moat was accessible 
to my friends.” 

The best point in the travesty of Sherlock Holmes is the 
exaggeration of the servility of the obsequious familiar—*] 
only ask ten minutes twice a day to eat a crust at my office, 
and four hours’ sleep at night—and the rest of my time is 
devoted to you always—as you know ”’—but for high-spirited 
fooling there is nothing better than “ Golly and the Christian.” 
The picture of the heroine as a hospital nurse is a perfectly 
legitimate satire on the original :— 

“Glorious as were Golly’s spirits, exquisitely simple her worldly 
ignorance, and irresistible her powers of mimicry, strangely enough 
they were considered out of place in St. Barabbas’ Hospital. 4 
light-hearted disposition to mistake a blister for a poultice ; that 
rare Manx conscientiousness which made her give double doses to 
the patients as a compensation when she had omitted to give 
them a single one, and the faculty of bursting into song at the 
bedside of a dying patient, produced some liveliness not unmixed 
with perplexity among the hospital staff.” 

Finally, in the concluding scene hero and heroine rebel against 
the intentions of the author, and work out a dénotiment which 
elicits the following “ Publisher’s Note” :— 

“<n that supreme work of my life,“The Christian,”’ said the 
gifted novelist to a reporter in speaking of his methods, ‘I had en- 
dowed the characters of Golly and John Gale with such superhuman 
vitality and absolute reality that—as is well known in the exper! 
ence of great writers—they became thinking beings, and actually 
criticised my work, and even interfered and rebelled to the point of 
altering my climax and the end!’ The present edition gives that 
ending, which of course is the only real one.” 

“The Adventures of John Longbowe, Yeoman,” is a cole 
posite parody on the Wardour Street historical romance, and 
should prove an excellent deterrent to aspirants who confound 
bad spelling with the archaic spirit. “ Dan’l Borem v strikes 
us as not sufficiently condensed, and the Kipling travesties a 
rather disappointing. But the conclusion of “Jungle Folk 
is ingenious. ‘“ Mulledwiney” has been relating a singularly 
gory adventure, and ‘Pi B6l,’ the horse, suddenly intervenes =~ 

“Excuse me, my lord, interrupted the gasping voice of Pi _ 
as he began to back from the pool, ‘I am but a horse, I know, an 
being built in that way—naturally have the stomach oi one—J% 
really, my lord, this—er——’ And his voice was gone. The = 
moment he had disappeared. Mulledwiney looked around Wi 
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‘Save us! But we’ve cleaned out the Jungle! 
affocted - oon a poor left but ourselves!’ It was true. The 
Sure, t pate was empty. Moo Kow, Miaow and the Gee Gees 
watering-P ared. Presently there was a booming crash and a 
had disapPermbiing among the distant hills. Then they knew 
Jong, a cae the old Moulmein Pagoda and the dawn had come 
they wee t of China ’cross the bay. It always came up 


n like der ou 
yea an The strain was too great, and day was actually 


en comes the turn of the author who has been described 
as being “ violently and voluptuously on the side of the angels.” 
Manner and matter are alike brilliantly burlesqued in 
« Zut-ski,” as witness the following passage :— 

“Jt was the full season at Cairo. The wealth and fashion of 
swater, South Kensington, and even the bosky Wood of the 


Bay é s 1 tien 
list had sent their latest luxury and style to flout the 
2 aire ayn past with the ghastly flippancy of to-day. The 


cheap tripper was there—the latest example of the Darwinian 
theory—ape-like, flea and curio hunting! Shamelessly inquisitive 
and alvays hungry, what did he know of the Sphinx or the 
yyramius OF the voice—and, for the matter of that, what. did they 
fnow of him? And yet he was not half bad in comparison with 
the ‘swagger people ’—these people who pretend to have lungs 
and what not, and instead of galloping on merry hunters through 
the frost and snow of Piccadilly and Park, instead of enjoying the 
roaring fires of piled logs in the evening, at the first approach of 
winter steal away to the Land of the Sun, and decline to die, like 
honest Britons, on British soil. And then they know nothing of 
the Egyptians and are horrified at ‘ bakshish,’ which they really 
ought to pay for the privilege of shocking the straight-limbed, 
naked-footed Arab in his single rough garment with their baggy 
elophant-legged trousers! And they know nothing of the mystic 
lan! of the old gods, filled with profound enigmas of the super- 
natural, dark secrets yet unexplored except in this book. Well 
might the great Memnon murmur after this lapse of these 
thousand years, ‘They’re making me tired !’” 
There is also a fine extravagance in the account of the 
Princess’s ball, in which we read that “Lady Fitz-Fulke 
was there in virgin white, looking more youthful than ever, 
in spite of her sixty-five years and the card labelled ‘ Fresh 
paint’ which somebody had playfully placed upon her enamelled 


shoulder.” 





EDUCATION STATISTICS.* 
Tus extremely valuable book answers a double purpose at the 
present time. To all those who wish really to appreciate the 
exact educational position in England as shown by official 
figures—and those who do not appreciate it are unfit to offer an 
opinion upon the Education Bill—the book offers an admirable 
survey with full statistics of that position. On the other 
hand, Mr. Hughes has worked out in equal detail the educa- 
tional school systems of France, Germany, and the United 
States, so that we are enabled to see how we actually stand in 
the practice of education with respect to those countries, and 
are able to estimate what we may gain from them and the many 
points in which imitation is by no means desirable. With respect 
to England, we quote for the use of our readers certain figures 
that should be kept in mind. The tremendous growth of the 
voluntary schools since 1870 is shown by the fact that 
whereas in 1870 there were 8,281 voluntary schools, there are 
now 14,359, made up as follows: “11,777 connected with the 
Church of England, 458 Wesleyan schools, 1,045 Roman 
Catholic schools, and 1,079 British and other schools.” 
“There are being educated in the Church schools 2,300,150 
children, 156,666 in the Wesleyan, 316,769 in the Roman 
Catholic, and 269,421 in the British schools.” An increase in 
these numbers has taken place in the present year. The latest 
figures are: 2,303,370 children in Church schools, 157,734 in 
the Wesleyan, 324,558 in the Roman Catholic, and 269,047 
in the British and other schools. We are glad Mr. 
Hughes recognises that “it is by no means unusual to 
find Nonconformist teachers in Church schools.” It is not, 
however, at all correct to say that “there are over 8,000 
parishes in England and Wales where the Church school is 
the only school available.” Mr. Balfour stated in the 
House of Commons on July 30th last that there were only 
7,470 single-school districts. “Of those about 5,600 were 
National schools, which, he supposed, might be taken to repre- 
sent Church of England schools; 418 were voluntary schools 
which were not denominational; 62 were British schools, 
37 Wesleyan, and 35 Roman Catholic; and there were 1,526 
Board-schools.” It is necessary, therefore, to emphasise 
the fact that 5,600, and not “over 8,000,” are single- 
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Church-school districts, and that 1,806 single-school dis- 
tricts are undenominational. With respect to the training 
of teachers, it should be remembered that there are in 
all 44 resident Training Colleges containing 1,488 men and 
2,597 women, or 4,085 young persons preparing for the 
teaching profession; and in addition to this number, there 
are 1,523 (630 men and 893 women) day students in Training 
Colleges. The Church of England Training Colleges number 
32, and in the year 1900 contained 1,102 men and 1,678 women. 
We must add that the day Training Colleges are unde- 
nominational, and (though we think Mr. Hughes omits 
this) that the day students at the new St. Gabriel’s 
College, Camberwell, have to adopt no religious tests. Con- 
sequently, the Nonconformist has 13 residential Training 
Colleges where he can obtain (presumably) as sound a 
training as he could obtain by submitting to religious tests 
at any of the 32 Church of England Training Colleges; and 
he can also attend as a day student without tests at St. 
Gabriel’s College, or he can attend the undenominational day 
Training Colleges. We commend these facts to those who have 
been told that the Nonconformist students are subjected to 
cruel disabilities in the way ef education. We may add, while 
on the question of statistics, that Sir William Harcourt’s 
statement at Ebbw Vale on Wednesday to the effect that 
the voluntary schools were only worth £15,000,000 is an 
instance of the necessity for more accurate knowledge in 
education statistics. Mr. Hughes shows us that the average 
cost per seat of the Board-schools is £14 18s. 7d. (the cost vary- 
ing from £10 to £20 per seat). The average cost per seat of 
the voluntary schools must be higher than this, as the 
schools are small and more numerous. There are nearly 
four million voluntary-school seats, and to replace these 
it would probably cost the Government fully £80,000,000. 
We are glad to see that Mr. Hughes does not take 
a dismal view of the future of education in England. 
The improvement in England under the combined 
voluntary and Board school system has been greater than 
in any other country in elementary education in the last 
thirty years. We are better provided with schools than 
America. No less than 95 per cent. of our children are 
on school registers. We are told that out of nearly five 
millions of children on the registers (the present number 
is 5,758,143), probably not much more than _ eighty 
thousand are employed as “ half-timers,’ though about a 
hundred and forty thousand are still employed out of school 
hours. The corresponding evil in Germany is far worse. 
“There are three-quarters of a million children between six 
and fourteen years of age working for wages in Germany.” 
The truth is, our educational machinery will work excellently 
when its various parts are fitted together. 

Apart from the question of the fitting together and adjust- 
ment of educational machinery, the weak point of English 
elementary education at the present time is the untrained 
teacher. “Fifty-eight per cent. only of English certificated 
teachers have been trained for two years.’ Mr. Hughes puts 
this down to three causes,—the cost of the Training College 
course, the inadequate amount of Training College accommoda- 
tion, and the fact that most of the Training Colleges are 
denominational. “It is unfortunate,” he says, “ that the State 
does not, as in other countries, take over the education of its 
own teachers.” On the question of State maintenance of 
Training Colleges the English educational specialists and a 
Royal Commission are against Mr. Hughes. What is wanted 
are more Colleges. The weakness of the voluntary schools is 
the employment of untrained “ additional teachers.” This is 
due to want of funds. No such excuse can be made for the 
fact that such a large proportion of the teachers in Board- 
schools are pupil teachers. 





THE CABALA.* 
THERE is hardly any subject of which the ordinary idea is 
more vague than the Cabala. When a popular novelist writes 
about “cabalistic signs’ he has dim notions perhaps of 
Abracadabra and unholy inicantations; mere often he means 
nothing more than “secret.” Indeed, even to a well-read man 
it is doubtful whether the Cabala—although learnedly spelt 
Kabalah or Kabbalah—conveys any other than magical associa- 


* The Doctrine and Literature of the Kabalah, By Arthur Edward Waite. 
London: The Theosophical Publishing Society. [7s. 6d. net.} 
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tions, recollections of the trumpery grimoires, the “Great” 
and “Little Albert,” the “Red Dragon,” “ Zoroaster’s 
Telescope,” and other popular ‘guides to the infernal 
art, possibly combined with such solemn follies as 
Gematria, Notaricon, Themurah, and other ridiculous 
devices which can only be compared to the madness of the 
“Great Cryptogram.” The “cabalistic art,” as generally 
understood, consisted chiefly in the evocation of spirits by the 
power of great names, as set forth, for example, in Le Triple 
Vocabulaire Infernal of Frinellan. This mode of commerce 
with the Devil, or at least with the Unseen, as every one knows, 
was extremely popular in the later Middle Ages, and there is 
no doubt not only that the Cabala treats of such matters, 
however “afflicting to modern intelligence” in Mr. Waite’s 
honest opinion, but also that this belief in talismanic and 
theurgic names dates from remote antiquity. We find it in 
the formulas by which the Chaldaeans sought to shut up 
malevolent devils under a species of talismanic lobster-pot. 
It is traceable in the oldest Egyptian funerary inscriptions. 
It has descended in a world-wide literature in the magic name 
of Solomon, by which disagreeable genii were confined to 
bottles. It is infinitely older than any written Cabala,—of 
which indeed it forms but a secondary and unessential part. 
As Mr. Waite says— 

“The ends proposed by the speculative Kabalah are very 

different from the evocation of spirits, the raising of ghosts, the 
discovery of concealed treasures, the bewitchments, and other 
mummeries of Ceremonial Magic. The Kabalah does however 
countenance the doctrine of the power resident in Divine Names, 
and it is in fact one of the burdens of its inheritance. ..... It 
was no doubt brought out of Babylon by the Jews, and they 
carried it with them into the dispersion of the third exile. It 
inspired a whole cycle of bizarre legends concerning Solomon and 
his marvels. More than this, it may be said to be directly con- 
nected with the Kabalistic symbolism concerning the divine 
powers and qualities attaching to the Hebrew alphabet. The 
worlds were made, so to speak, by the instrument of a single 
letter, and four letters are the living forces which actuate them. 
There can therefore be no quostion that every Kabalist accepted, 
symbolically at least, the doctrine of the power of words. It 
must have passed very early into unfortunate applications ; sacred 
names were written on amulets and talismans which were used to 
heal diseases, to avert evil chances, and so forth. But it was a 
part also of the Chaldaean doctrine that the possessor of the 
Divine Name could, in some obscure way, influence the God to 
whom it was attributed. Above all, the demons and evil spirits 
became subservient to the power of such words. Here is the 
germ of which the last development, or rather the final corruption, 
is to be found in the French grimoires of Black Magic.” 
From this point of view the influence of the Cabala has been 
disastrous. It has, as Mr. Waite admits, “encouraged false 
enthusiasm and been the warrant for direct imposture.” But 
this is its lowest side, the side where it deals, not with the 
infinite, but with the occult as understood by occultists ; 
hence the “sombre trifling,—the physiognomy of the section 
Yithroh, the astrology of the processes of Gaffarel, the star 
messages of the Hebrew planisphere, the paper tubes of 
Eliphas Lévi; or again notaricon, metathesis, gematria, the 
arcana of the extended name, the virtues of Agla and Ararita 
for conjuring heaven and earth.” 

This it is that has brought the Cabala into suspicion and 
disrepute ; but “ Mumbo-Jumbo” is not the main object or 
end of this curious literature. What the Cabala really is Mr. 
Waite endeavours to explain to ordinary students, unfamiliar 
with the elements of the subject, in a singularly lucid and 
scholarly book, which may fairly claim to be the first attempt 
to make the true history and contents of the Cabala intelli- 
gible to the English reader since Dr. Ginsburg’s essay, now 
nearly forty years old. Itis written avowedly from the point of 
view of the occultist, but as Mr. Waite nowhere clearly defines 
his conception of occultism, and as he ridicules certain modern 
developments of a so-called cccultism which (as he says) 
has become “a by-word among scholars,” the point of view 
does not sensibly affect the value of the work. Whether or 
not there be a universal “ occult tradition,” there can be no 
doubt that this ancient esoteric doctrine is not to be sought in 
the Cabala, which did not exist, probably, before the thirteenth 
century, at least in writing, though there is a suspicion that 
it may have been partly known to St. Agobard in the ninth. 
Mr. Waite examines ali the evidence on this subject with great 
impartiality, and while he sees nothing improbable in the 
ascription of the Sepher ¥etzirah—one of the two chief books 
of the Cabala—to Rabbi Akiba in the second century, he 
admits frankly that the ascription is merely a’ tradition. 


; Cabala may yet, and probably does, 


As for the Zohar, the most important in every reg 
the Cabala books, he “respects the legend” whic 
the Zoharistic writings to R. Simeon ben Jochai but adm; 

that its final shape may not be earlier than the thi aan 
century, though he declines to commit himself to any opini th 
concerning the share in it attributable to Moses de Seta: 
late literature, so far as documentary evidence a 2 

reserve : 

traditions, but there is nothing omeilinae their ee 
tion. The notion of a hidden meaning underneath the ti 
sense is curtly dismissed : “ the inner meaning of the Kabah 
is its proper and single sense, which has been confused } 
the obscurity of its style and its subject.” 7 


Dect of 
h attributes 


If the Cabala is neither essentially magic nor yet crypt; 

what is it? According to its ne a, a 

i g west exponent, it ig the 
philosophy of Jewry. Quoting M. Isidore Loéb, he says —~ 
“Talmudic Israel was circumscribed by the circle of the 
Law; it had no horizon and no future; it had no place 
in the life of philosophy. The Zohar gave to Israel the 
splendid impulsion of the ideal ; it gave philosophy ; it created 
a wide horizon; it brought the exiled Jew into correspondence 
with the thought of the world; it communicated the Eternal.” 
It is true that we find very little connection with Judaism in 
this “ bizarre but strenuous attempt to unriddle the universe”. 
but it was only to the highest type of the Jewish mind that 
the esoteric doctrine could appeal. The Cabala, according to 
Mr. Waite, “is the hidden thought of Israel upon ‘the 
doctrines of the Jewish religion.” We should rather say 
that it is the hidden thought of Jewish philosophers who 
could not be content with the crude theory of Judaism, 
The word “ Kabalah” means “reception,” and the doctrine 
of receptivity is closely connected with “illumination,” and 
with the Sufi theory of initiation,—a connection the more 
significant when it is remembered that the earliest appearance 
of the Zohar took place in a land so imbued with all branches 
of Moslem philosophy as mediaeval Spain. However interest. 
ing, and even important, to occultists, the philosophy set forth 
with admirable lucidity in these thoughtful pages has no 
claim to be regarded either as original or actuaily valid. As 
Mr. Waite admits, with his invariable sincerity and candour, 
there is nothing in the primary doctrine of the Ain Soph—the 
root of this philosophic system—that can warrant a claim to 
any unique or original position among theories of the 
Absolute: it is “the common inheritance of all human 
speculation.” Again— 

“'The doctrine of the Sephiroth is at most a degree better than 
any other system of emanation, and no such theory can be 
accepted as a satisfactory attempt to explain the universe. At 
the epochs when these theories were possible they were serious 
and excellent in their intention, and up to that point their 
interest is permanent for the history of human thought. To 
revive them at the present day is beside all reason. Just as the 
necessity of final causation, with all the difficulties that it in- 
volves, is not dispensed with by recourse to evolution, so the 
transition from infinite to finite, from eternal to temporal, from 
absolute perfection to the imperfect order of the physical and 
moral world, from God, in a word, to the material, is not assisted 
by supposing stages between them. This kind of compromise 
belongs to a period of human thought which has utterly passed 
away. It is the same with the doctrine of the two Countenances ; 
it was admirable for its time as an eirenicon between the God of 
the philosophers and the God of old Israel, but at the present day 
there is not much need to bridge that gulf.” 


It will be seen that the interest of the Cabala is mainly 
historical; it is part of the history of thought, and it is also 
largely responsible for much that is characteristic in mediaeval 
symbolism and occult ceremonies. Mr. Waite, indeed, some- 
what remorseful after a close and destructive criticism, is 
anxious to find some present use in the system he has so im- 
partially examined. ‘“ The Zohar,” ke says, “has still a mes- 
sage for the mystic. Perhaps ail that is of value therein 
would be contained within a few leaves ”; butas Mr. Stopford 
Brooke said of Coleridge’s masterpieces, they “should be 
bound in pure gold.” Indeed, the Zohar strikes him as “one 
of the most attractive curiosities of the human mind”; but 
after all it is only a curiosity. Nevertheless, we have nothing 
but admiration for the honest and scholarly spirit in which 
the critic has examined the origin, growth, and content of 
this strange mediaeval medley, the theosophy of the 
Jews, full of queer survivals of ancient faiths. Mr. 
Waite seems to us to have done exactly what was 





wanted for his little-known subject. He approaches it, 
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“occultism,” in a severely critical temper, 
history and evidences, and analyses its content 
although setting aside, perhaps too sternly, as 


despite his 
examines its 


; fully, aig 
tL Oe Te cameet the “solemn follies” with which 
tri ig usually identified. The volume is an excellent 


, for the average student, who will find in the foot- 


ferences to larger sources. The discussion of 
a ee included in the collection of the Cabala is 
oe oy valuable; and, slight as they are, the sketches of 
ve various scholars who are commonly supposed to be leaders 
of cabalistic thought, from the double Raymond Lully, and 
Picus de Mirandola (whose cabalistic “Conclusions” are 
translated in full), and Cornelius Agrippa—who, by the way; 
renounced cabalistic art as “a rhapsody of superstition ’”— 
down to Fludd and Vaughan and Henry More, and even to 
those latter-day occultists, Dr. Papus and the Marquis 
Stanislas de Guaita,—are full of insight. The subject was 
worth a scholarly investigation, and though other scholars, 
like Dr. Ginsburg, have arrived at widely different conclu- 
sions, Mr. Waite deserves much credit for the sober and 
critical manner in which he has carried out his difficult task. 





NOVELS. 


THE RIVER* 

Mr, Epen Puruiporrs, who made his mark at the outset 
as a high-spirited humourist, not untainted by a certain 
facetiousness, has apparently found himself as a serious 
novelist of West Country life. A whole volume might be 
written on the literary inspiration of Dartmoor. Few 
regions in the United Kingdom have been more potent 
to fire the imagination, and few are at the present moment 
letter fitted to supply a wholesome antidote to the sophisti- 
cated psychological romances that are based on the study 
of hothouse humanity. The open-air novel is in its way 
almost as good for the modern mind as the open-air treatment 
for the modern body, and those purblind mortals who are 
condemned to live in crowds and cities for the greater part of 
their life are peculiarly susceptible, as Sir Walter Besant so 
admirably put it in his Eulogy of Richard Jefferies, to the 
healing influences exerted by writers who have the gift of 
interpreting the magic and mystery of moor and forest, 
mountain and flocd, and unlocking the secrets of hearts 
that live in immediate contact with these mysteries. That 
Mr. Phillpotts has the gift of setting these scenes before the 
reader is, we think, sufficiently shown by the following passage, 
which describes the immediate surroundings in which the hero 
of The River grew to manhood :— 


“But there is a region near her [the Dart’s] sources, where the 
river winds under huge hills crowned and scattered as to their 
grassy undulations with stone. The high lands clamber round 
about to a wild horizon that is roughly hurled upward in mighty 
confusion against the sky; and from the deep channels of the 
river’s passage her music lulls or throbs at the will of the wind, 
and wakes or ceases suddenly as the breezes blow. Here beneath 
the conical mitre of Longaford Tor, in Dartmoor’s central waste 
and fastness, she sweeps along the fringes of a primeval forest. 
Upon the steep foot-hills of the tor, crooked, twisted, convulsed 
by centuries of western winds and bitter winters, like a regiment of 
old, chained and tortured ghosts, stands an ancient assemblage of 
dwarf oaks: that wonder of the moor named Wistman’s Wood. 
Grey lichens shroud each venerable bough, and heavy mosses— 
bronze and black—drip like wet hair from the joints and elbows 
of the trees, climb aloft within a span of the new year’s leaves 
and fruit... ... Transcendent age marks this ancestral wood 
and each hoary stock and stone within it broods abstracted, 
breathes the heavy air of eld. Here ancient meets with ancient 
and fashions a home and a resting place for night. Night, 
indeed, by taper of star and moon, moves familiarly through 
these dim glades, knows each stem and bough for a friend, wakens 
her secret pensioners in holt and den. Now red foxes dwell in 
Wistman’s Wood, and yesterday a mother wolf suckled her litter 
there. Here Time shall be surprised asleep; here the unchanging 
serpent, roughly awakened, shall uncoil her wheel, curled like a 
woman's necklet, and flow away over the rocks, in a sudden rivulet of 
ebony and silver and olive-brown. The treeslaugh at their frail foot- 
stools of granite, for the transparent egg they hold aloft in a pigeon’s 
nest is stronger than the stone. One bears the eternal, but these 
crystalline giants of quartz, felspar, and mica, are playthings for 
Winter and the latter rain. The years nibble and gnaw each 
monstrous boulder; the frost stabs them; the ages wait their 
attrition with patience. Yet this wood of Wistman indues its 
like a garment, and the second spring of the oak annually 
‘ lecks each leafy crown with rosettes of carmine foliage that 
glow against dark summer green. Acorns also yearly feed the 





doves, or, sinking into earth, rise again and take the places 
of their fathers. Rowans are scattered through the grove, and 
their berries, lighting autumn-time, weave scarlet into the foliage 
of the oaks. Then, the last leaf fallen, this forest sprawls in 
hibernal nakedness, like a grey web flung over the sere or the 
snow of the wintry hills. Descended from trees that formed the 
bygone Chase of Dartmoor, these old oaks still flourish and defy 
death. It has been conjectured that from the Celtic springs their 
name, for Wistman’s Wood may haply have been uisg-maen-coed, 
‘the stony wood by the water’—a description of the spot most 
just and perfect. Here, at least, these two immortals—the stream 
and the forest—continue to survey cach other through the cen- 
turies, and, still flourishing in the proper polity of green wood and 
living water, preserve a melodious and eternal tryst with time.” 
The hero of the story is Nicholas Edgecombe, a rabbit- 
warrener, living a lonely life in his hut on the moor, 
“an uncommon man whom chance had made gentle though 
his calling was rough.” ‘Every beast an’ bird,” as he 
puts it, “have got to die or be killed. But us as kills 
must do it decent. Cats an’ such-like is tanght to kill 
cruel, but men must kill kind.” He was a man 
who lived in the heart of Nature, but whose material- 
ism was tempered by an absolute faith in the Bible, 
the only book he knew much about. Nicholas is neither a 
hermit nor a misanthrope, though his occupation and residence 
oblige him to lead a lonely life, and his temperament and 
interests enable him to live a self-sufficing life until his 
thirtieth year. Then the vindictive action of a neighbour- 
ing farmer, whom he has caught poaching, suddenly changes 
his whole outlook on life. Left for dead on the moor, he 
is discovered and rescued by the two women with whom 
his whole future career is inextricably bound up,—Hannah 
Bradridge and Mary Merle. Hannah is the village beauty, a 
rustic Juno, fearless, wayward, and impressionable, while Mary, 
gentle, industrious, and affectionate, has everything to recom- 
mend her but good looks and charm. Hannah, wholives with 
her widowed mother and grandmother, the proprietress of a 
neighbouring inn, has already been flattered by the attentions 
of Timothy Oldreive, the poaching farmer, a handsome, reck- 
less wastrel with gentle blood in his veins, whose suit is 
encouraged by Hannah’s worldly mother. Hannah herself 
plays off the old love against the new until Timothy’s neglect 
impels her in a moment of pique to pledge herself to Nicholas. 
But their engagement reveals unsuspected divergences of view. 
Timothy finds an unscrupulous ally in the girl’s mother, and 
reasserting his old spell, and taking her heart at the re- 
bound, persuades Hannah to marry him secretly on the 
eve of her wedding-day. She is all the while conscious of 
the folly of her choice, and her forebodings are realised 
with startling suddenness. Timothy proves faithless, harsh, 
and cruel, and is goaded to insane jealousy by Hannah's 
appeals to Nicholas for protection. Nicholas saves her child's 
life, and finally rescues Hannah herself from the murderous 
hands of her husband after a struggle in which he is in- 
directly the cause of Timothy’s death, and comes within 
an ace of losing his own. Meantime he has offered 
marriage to Mary Merle, who in turn offers to surrender 
her claim in favour of Hannah, and the story closes with 
Nicholas’s choice. 
We cannot acquit Mr. Phillpotts altogether of a touch 
of melodrama in his handling of the violent and savage 
scenes which form the climax of his story. We like his 
hero better in his meditative moods than when he is 
overborne by his passions. We cannot altogether feel that 
sympathy for Hannah which we are expected to feel, or admit 
that her inconsistencies are rendered convincing. But the 
book is lifted far above the average level by several notable 
qualities,—by its vivid and passionate love of the countryside, 
by its forcible and picturesque illustration of the play 
of the elemental emotions, and by the admirably racy 
dialogue of the frequenters of the ‘Ring o’ Bells. The 
minor characters—Hannah’s sordid mother and her clair. 
voyante grandmother; Mark Trout, the ostler; Mr. Chugg, 
the water bailiff; and above all, Sorrow Scobhull, the modern 
nympholept, who had “ got the fear o’ Dart in his veins ‘stead 
of the fear o' God”—are as interesting and suggestive a set 
of talkers of their class as any that we have met in print out- 
side the novels ef George Eliot and Mr. Hardy. 








Feliz. By Robert Hichens. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Almost 
all readers of this book will agree that it is as supremely clever 





? The River, By Eden Phillpotts. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.] 


as the central idea is supremely disagreeable. Every one who 
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knows Mr. Hichens’s method of work can imagine what he makes 
of the main theme of the book,—the theme of a heroine who 
is a hopeless victim to the morphia habit. She, the heroine, is 
the wife of a great publisher, and Felix, who is by age only a 
boy, falls in love with her. The whole episode is filled with 
minute details of the effects of drug-taking. The heroine, again, 
has a friend who not only indulges in morphia herself, but 
injects it into her dog. All this is set out with a realism which 
is actually and positively nauseating. If, however, the whole 
thing could be struck right out of the book, there would 
remain, if is true, no story, but nevertheless we should still 
have left a set of characters so sharply and strongly drawn 
that they live before our eyes, and a set of episodes which, 
though they would of course be absurdly disjointed, would yet 
possess an intrinsic interest and an intrinsic charm. It is very 
seldom that the modern novelist takes the trouble to preface his 
novel with anything so delightful as the episode of Louis, “the 
tailor of Balzac.” Felix’s walk through the lonely French woods, 
and discovery of the solitary hut in which this artist lives, is 
a wonderful piece of description, but it is far surpassed when 
the cld man himself is induced to tell how he went to measure 
Balzac for a pair of trousers “ without feet.” He was shown into 
the garden where Balzac was waiting :— 


“ «Monsieur, it was true, he was writing. There was much sun 
that day, but he sat just in the shade and could look out over the 
garden. On his right hand was a little table, smaller than mine. 
It was all covered with paper. Monsieur Balzac was not sitting 
before it like another man would. No, no!’—‘ But how did he 
sit, then ?’—‘ Like this.’ The old man eagerly pulled his chair 
forward till it was beyond the table, stretched his right arm back 
till his hand reached the table, and made a violent motion of 
writing. ‘That was how he wrote ?’— And he never looked at the 
paper, Monsieur. All the time he wrote he stared at the garden 
like this, as if he saw people walking in it. The tailor glanced 
wildly about the room, like one watching the movement of a live 
thing between his chair and the wood fire. While he did so he 
continued to agitate his hand furiously upon the table. His long 
nails made a dry, tapping sound. ‘That was how he wrote, with- 
out ever looking at the paper. Monsieur, he could see his people 
all about the garden. His eyes were so wide open they were 
terrible. I didnot know what to do. I did not dare to interrupt 
him, but he caught sight of me standing there, like a dog that is 
ready to run all ways from fright, and beckoned me to come 
nearer. I came, grasping my tape, and still repeating to myself, 
“Courage, Louis, courage!” Well, Monsieur, I had to make 
haste, I can tell you. He stood up with the pen in his hand, and 
then it was that I measured him—the greatest man of France.’— 
‘And did he say anything to you? ’—‘ When I had measured him 
I would have shown him some of my samples. I thought he 
would wish to choose a material. But no, he would not look at 
them. “Something warm” was all he said. And then, Monsieur, 
he added that they were on no account to have any feet.’—‘ But 
what do you mean by that ?’—‘ They were to have no openings at 
the bottom for the feet to go through, but were to be closed quite up 
like two sacks. I could not understand it, but I did not venture 
to say a word except, “As Monsieur wishes! As Monsieur 
desires!” How I was going to make them I could not tell at 
all. But I bore myself as if I had already made many trousers 
without feet for all the countryside, and was in no way disturbed. 
When I was going I bowed profoundly. But, Monsieur, I was so 
distracted that I forgot my tape. Think of that! I left it lying 
on the table, where I had put it down in my agitation. I did 
not find this out until I had reached the terrace, and then . 
He paused, shook his head several times, and made a clicking 
sound with his tongue against his lips. ‘You went back for it?’ 
—‘ Monsieur, I did, on my toe-tips. Monsieur Balzac was again 
writing and staring at the garden. I crept up behind the table, 
as a rat creeps to food in the kitchen when the cook is by. My 
tape lay under a sheet of paper. For a moment I did not dare to 
take it. My hand was trembling. But Monsieur Balzac did not 
seem to see me. At length I stretched out my hand and seized 
my tape. But the sheet of paper rustled, and suddenly Monsieur 
Balzac looked round. There were great lines all across his fore- 
head, and his eyes were bloodshot. Then, Monsieur, I—I ran as 
the hare runs.’—‘ You ran away ?’—‘'To my shame, Monsieur, I 
did. But I made the trousers. They had no feet, and Monsieur 
Balzac always wore them at night when he was writing. That 
was what he wanted them for. He did not wish to put on shoes, 
and when he got up at midnight he would slip at once into my 
trousers with only his stockings on. And when he passed through 
the village afterwards he would always nod to me, and sometimes 
he would say “ Good-morning.”’” 





The entire episode, with the effect which the reading of the whole 
“ Comédie Humaine” in bulk has on Felix, is work of a very high 
order, perhaps higher than has been attained by Mr. Hichens 
before. Then the study of Mrs. Wilding, the mother of Felix, is 
axtraordinarily happy ; so, too, is the irritating clergyman brother- 
in-law, who rasps the nerves of the reader just as he does 
those of Felix. In fact, the book in its wealth of detail, careful 
characterisation, and vivid strength of writing would be, but for 
the squalor of the central theme, ona fair way to being a great 
novel. As things are, it is more like a powerful tract. But we 





cannot help hoping and believing that Mr. Hichen: 
up the character of Felix so carefully and with go 
merely to leave his hero for ever at the end of this 
this present work is only the first volume i 

Felix. Next time we read of him let us hope that ae ot 
of Mr. Hichens will allow him to write a story without ae 
crusade. The two things are incompatible if the highest ba 
the art of fiction is to be attained. rank ip 


Fuel of Fire. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. (Hodder 
Stoughton. 6s.)—If we say that this novel is a little « ane 
in quality than some of Miss Fowler’s former work it ed 
not be imagined that the book is “thin” judged by on wien 
and everyday standard. But Miss Fowler has set a m 
for herself, and to tell the truth, Fuel of Fire does not uite 
attain the top of it. A touch of melodrama is given to the sto 
by the prologue, and Miss Fowler’s brilliant characters are 
perhaps a little out of focus in this setting. The best-drawp 
character in the buvok is Lady Alicia, the mother of the hero 
whose pretentious foolishness is as amusing to the reader as it 
must have been irritating to her family. The author keeps 
her reputation as a maker of epigram in this story, and actualy 
has the cruelty to apply the following piece of caustic analysts 
herown hero :—“ He was already unconsciously acquiring the manner 
peculiar to those men who are blessed with brilliant wives; he led 
up to her best stories, played up to her smartest repartees, and— 
when she was in full swing—his lips moved slightly as do the lips 
of prompters in amateur theatricals.” It will be seen from this 
that Miss Fowler’s hand has by no means lost its cunning, 


Love of Sisters. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—Miss Tynan gives us, as is commonly her custom, ap 
entertainment in which there is nothing to annoy. The sisters 
are Colombe, one of those all-conquering beauties whom women 
have a special pleasure in creating, and the dutiful, unselfish Phi). 
Such a conqueror’s career often brings trouble on herself and 
others, and Colombe does not escape this experience. We must 
not spoil the story by any further revelation. The minor 
characters are all excellent,—the mother, who reminds us of 
Mrs. Jellyby, so busy with paupers and criminals that she could 
not think of her daughters; the lovers, who are certainly better 
than most “women’s men”; and, more important by far, the two 
aunts, for whom there is devised an underplot which might itself 
in a more pathetic way, suggest the title of “Love of Sisters,” 


The Highway of Fate. By Rosa Nouchette Carey. (Macmillan 
and Co. 6s.)—Miss Carey is a popular novelist, and has deserved 
her popularity; but this story will hardly better her standing, 
She writes too easily, and she therefore writes too much. \If 
these five hundred pages had been cut down to three hundred, 
probably the public, and certainly the reviewer, would have been 
better pleased. The story is of the very slenderest. There is one 
love affair, in which “ Miss Jem’s” heart comes tardily into bloom, 
and another in which we have Eunice and Araby, Penelope and 
Circe, over again, laborantes in uno. Miss Carey has a practised 
pen; her dialogue is easy and natural; she is from time to time 
shrewd, and even witty ; but life is too short and too crowded with 
books, not to speak of other things, to welcome such novels as 
The Highway of Fate. 


8 did not build 
much method 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 

The International Quarterly. Edited by Frederick A. Richard- 
son. (T. Fisher Unwin. 5s. net.)—We wish that Mr. Richardson 
had given us some little notion of the lines on which it is pro- 
posed to conduct this new venture. That he is silent may be due 
to the same motive which has forbidden, it would seem, the ap- 
pearance of the usual “No.1.” Fate must not be challenged a 
if the existence of a “No. 2” were assured. Meanwhile we cannot 
trace any plan. That an American writer should deal with 
British rule in Egypt is all right, and it is a great satisfaction 
to find him admiring it. But then a Russian should have been 
engaged to write about the “ Native States of India.” Sir W. Lee- 
Warner’s paper is excellent ; but we do not see where the “ inter- 
national” comes in. The same might be said of M. Mare 
Debrit’s characterisation of the first Napoleon, a very formidable 
indictment which the ridiculous people who bow down before the 
“ Martyr of St. Helena” would do well to consider. Then there 
is Professor Tyrrell’s “Cicero.” We have read it with the greatest 


Cicero was not brutal enough to come up to ay 
ai 





pleasure. 
ideals as conceived by Dr. Mommsen, but he deserves 4 . 
Professor Tyrrell says in his praise. But why “ international ; 
Dr. Max Nordau is more to the point when he writes about Zionism. 
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Abélard and Héloise ? The new quarterly has our best 
Perhaps we shall understand more about it in time. 





But why 
wishes. 








MINOR MAGAZINES. , | 
ature of the October number of Macmillan’s | 


The distinguishing fe ‘ , . ws 
Magazine is variety. We have very ancient history in $ The Nine 
Days of Orleans,” and comparatively ancient politics in “ The 
First English Radicals.” The latter article repeats the story of 
these political agitators, taking as a type John Horne Tooke, of 
whom it is said that “a stoic and a buffoon, born for a popular 
showman and gifted with moral indignation, a man who seemed 
to serve good causes out of an endowment of sheer devilry, clever, 
daring, with a steady saturnine self-possession, he lived at fisti- 
cuffs with the world all his days through, and liked it.” “Our 
Insignificance ” ig a gentle hint to us as a nation that at the 
present moment we are too much inclined to worship ourselves. 
“The Paradox of the English Business Man” drives home some 
truths, such as: “ Education is not our forte ; in every branch of it 
we are behind most civilised countries. But in commercial educa- 
tion we have attained a pre-eminent position.” Of the three 
excellent short stories in this number, “A Woman Wag-Tongue,” 
telling of an eccentric Welshman and his still more eccentric 
wife, is distinctly the most original——There are nowadays 
in Temple Bar fewer vivaciously informing papers than 
there used to be. The change is hardly for the better, 
for the short stories which have been substituted for the 
articles are only of average excellence. An old ghost story is, 
however, pleasantly retold by Mr. L. W. Vernon Harcourt under 
the title of “A Piece of Spectral Evidence”; and “The Old 
Chorister” and “The Legion of Strangers” undoubtedly remind 
us of the past days of Temple Bar. Mr. Lewis Melville has 
little that is really fresh to say in his paper on Thackeray and 
Dickens. Of the short stories, such as “A Change for Amanda” 
and “The Straying of Penelope,’ the best that can be said is 
that they are suited to while away agreeably enough an idle half- 
hour during a railway journey. Good Words shows no 
falling off in the quality of letterpress or of illustrations. The 
October number contains at least three “miscellaneous” articles 
which are eminently readable. ‘“ Ruskin’s Music,” by Mr. W. G. 
Collingwood, Scotch “Letters and Reminiscences from Last 
Century,” and Sir Charles Warren’s “ Laying the Boundary Line 
from the Orange to Vaal Rivers,” are valuable in different ways. 
The idea in “The Two Pessimists ”—a ruined gentleman and a 
poor child meeting in misery together on a seat upon the Thames 
Embankment—is a tolerably old one, but it is well worked out. 
The new number of the Economic Review contains an excep- 
tionally large number of articles dealing with the economic questions 
of the hour. Thus Mr. Macrosty gives a large amount of valuable 
statistical and other information in “ Business Aspects of British 
Trusts”; Mr. W. P. Reeves discusses Mr. Wise’s Industrial 
Arbitration Act, which is of interest to others than the inhabitants 
of New Zealand; and Mr. L. L. Price seeks to hold the balance 
evenly in “Free Trade and Protection.” Mr. Everard Hesketh 
also argues in “ Public-House Trust Companies ” that the experi- 
ments of which he writes may prepare the way for useful 
legislation. The reviews of books and “Notes and Memo- 
randa” are admirable. Altogether, the Economic Review has 
attained a high position——The Treasury is a new sixpenny | 
monthly magazine, edited by Mr. Anthony Deane, and published 
by G. J. Palmer and Sons. Confessedly it is an experiment, the 
object of its promoters being to ascertain if the Church of Eng- 
land will support a Sunday magazine written by Churchmen for 
Churchmen. It would be unfair to judge a venture of this kind 
by a first number, which contains a number of interesting papers 
of various kinds, but cannot be said to be very “ distinguished” 
inany way. The best article is the chatty “Reminiscences of 
Mr. Gladstone” by the Dean of Lincoln, Among the other con- 
tributors to this number are Mr. Francis Gribble, whose paper 
on “The Bodleian” is well worth reading; Mr. S. Baring-Gould 
and “Katharine Tynan,” who contributes what promises to be 
a very good serial story. This number also contains an admirable 
portrait of the Bishop of London.——The contents of Leisure 
Hours are very varied, but at the same time it is to 
be hoped that “Personal Forces in Religious Journalism” is 
not to be taken as evidence that what are termed per- 
sonalia are to be a prominent feature of the magazine. Among 











the miscellaneous articles, “Vallombrosa” and “An Experience 
on the Yukon River” may be singled out for special commenda- 
tion. The stories are rather below, but the illustrations are 
decidedly above, the average, The October number of the 
Sunday Strand is so lively and varied that but a very thin parti- 
tion divides it from an ordinary secular magazine. In the list of 
“Great Preachers” Mr. Rudolph de Cordova includes the Bisliop 








of London; under the rather alarming title of “The Great 
European Drinking Contest ” we have statistics illustrative of the 
drinking habits of different countries, The best of the short 
stories is “In the Married Quarters,” by an American authoress. 
The County Monthly, which is devoted to the interests of the 
North of England, contains a very large amount of able letter- 
press admirably illustrated. Sir George Douglas has an article on 
the Roman Wall; and the city of Leeds and the castle of New- 
castle both have justice done tothem. This little periodical deserves 
every encouragement, but it must be allowed that many of the 
articles and the stories alike are very slight——The Critical 
Review and the Expositor are two “ professionally” theological 
magazines which always maintain a high level of excellence. 
Of the contents of the new numbers, “ Recent Work 
in Egyptology and Assyriology,” by Professor Sayce, and 
“The Idea of the Fourth Gospel and the Theology of 
Nature,” by Principal Fairbairn, are likely to be especially 
enjoyed by the lay reader.——The Delineator-Designer is 
a magazine devoted to the fashions and amusements of women, 
and is conducted with spirit. The October number contains, 
among other thing, a literary article by Mr. Stephen Gwynn. 
The type of the magazine might be improved; it is distressingly 
small——The Play-Pictorial Magazine is a periodical devoted 
exclusively to the illustration of plays actually running at the 
theatres. The new number deals with The Toreador at the 
Gaiety Theatre. The illustrations are numerous and photo- 
graphically accurate. 
THE DIARY OF A GOOSE GIRL. 

The Diary of a Goose Girl. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. (Gay 
and Bird. 3s.6d.)—Mrs. Wiggin is one of the pleasantest of living 
writers. Her mind is essentially sunny and amusable, and she 
has a peculiarly happy gift of making an agreeable narrative of 
the slightest experience. The adventures recorded in this little 
book have happened to thousands of persons every summer; but 
how many would think to make a volume of them? Briefly, the 
author, tired of the restrictions of a hydropathic establishment, 
took lodgings for afew weeks in a farmhouse in Sussex and helped 
the daughter of the house with the poultry. Upon this slender 
theme Mrs. Wiggin embroiders charmingly, the result being a 
little epic of the fowl-run, a saga of the duck-pond. It is 
impossible after reading these pages ever to think of poultry 
again quite as mere birds; like Mrs. Wiggin, one will dramatise 
and invent until the hen rises a heroine, the gander a martyr. 
Here is a typical passage of quiet fun:—‘ When we have closed 
all our small hen-nurseries for the night, there is still the large 
house inhabited by the thirty-two full-grown chickens which 
Phoebe calls the broilers. I cannot endure the term, and will not 
use it. ‘Now for the April chicks, I say every evening. ‘Do 
you mean the broilers?’ asks Phoebe. ‘I mean the big April 
chicks,’ say I. ‘Yes, them ure the broilers, says she.” The book 
is not all geese and fowls; there are human beings, too—Mrs. 
Heaven and Mr, Heaven and the Square Baby—all of whose 
oddities are very amusingly and sympathetically set down by the 
historian. Altogether, a most companionable little volume. 

















Messrs. Cassell and Co. have begun to issue in fortnightly parts 
at one shilliug net each the illustrated edition of their valuable 
work entitled Social England, edited by Mr. J. S. Mann and the 
late Mr. H. D. Traill. The first part deals with Roman Britain, 
and is beautifully and lavishly illustrated. 

The popularity of the cat at the present time in all countries 
has induced Messrs. Cassell and Co. to begin the issue in twelve 
monthly parts of a suitable work on the subject appropriately 
entitled The Book of the Cat. The first part of the work is now 
before us. The author, Miss Frances Simpson, writes in a very 
agreeable style, and one which is not marred by heaviness. She 
begins with the Egyptian cat, and comes down eyen in the pre- 
sent number to the cats of to-day. The illustrations are excellent 
and numerous, leading off with a very fine coloured “ Black 
Persian ” by Madame Henriette Ronner. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
einige 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 





reserved for veview ia other forias.} 


Undenominationalism as a Principle of Primary Education. By 
R. C. Moberly, D.D. (John Murray. 1s. net.)—Canon Moberly 
makes in this pamphlet a very powerful appeal to the justice and 
common-sense of the country. He allows that “by agreement 
among individuals for temporary purposes” it might be possible 
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“to arrange to share common lessons in some particular religious 
subjects.” It is to “ undenominationalism as a positive principle 
imposed without consent and without limitation ” that he objects. 
It is, as has been said, a new religion, though, indeed, it has been 
the creed of a large minority in most ages. There have been 
always many who, explicitly or implicitly, have declared that the 
one necessary view of Christ is that He is our Example, that the 
Sermon on the Mount is Christianity. It may be conceded that 
too high a value cannot be placed on conduct. But the tradi- 
tional faith of Christendom is that conduct is best developed 
by what may be compendiously called “ supernatural ” 
religion. Example, it is urged, has never been found to 
be a permanent cause of moral elevation. The true essence of 
Christianity is the permanent effectual Presence of a divine 
Person. This is denominationalism in broadest outline. All 
the so-called orthodox communities would go so far. But 
there are religious bodies who would not accept it. And when we 
go a step further, and begin to define how the blessings of this 
Presence are to be appropriated, the divergence between the 
“orthodox” bodies begins. Nothing could be theoretically fairer 
than the proposal that each body should give instruction after 
its own ideal to the children of its adherents. The difficulty is 
that they cannot do it. Whatever may be the case in towns, in 
nineteen villages out of twenty there is no recognised teacher of 
religious truth other than the parish clergyman. There are 
chapels in many, perhaps in most, places, but the ministra- 
tions in them are supplied by non-resident ministers or by 
laymen, often themselves non-resident or engaged in secular 
occupations. And when, by some rare chances—the existence, 
for instance, of an old endowment—there is a resident Non- 
conformist, he could hardly give the various teachings that 
would be required. Theoretically a Wesleyan parent should be 
more content to have his children taught by an Anglican minister 
than by a Baptist. Are the Nonconformists resolved, because they 
cannot supply religious teaching themselves in the smaller schools, 
to forbid its being given by the body that can supply it? Are 
they prepared to face the alternative, which, as stated in the 
grave words of Canon Moberly, they must in their hearts feel to 
be this >—“ Undenominationalism once established on sovereign 
principles, plausible though it may seem, and obviously just and 
delightful to the average imagination at the moment, would mean 
ultimately the decay and death of all religious conviction, and 
therefore also, at the last, of all really religious character.” 


The New English Dictionary. October, 1902. “Q.” Edited by 
W. A. Craigie, M.A. (Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d.)—This part is 
the beginning of Vol. VIII. With it we seem to get a somewhat 
clearer and more definite view of the end. There are sixteen 
letters in the alphabet before “ Q,” and nine afterit. As to the 
part itself, it is certainly not less interesting than those that have 
preceded it. It shows the Dictionary as not less superior to its rivals 
than before. It has considerably more than double the number of 
entries in the most complete of other dictionaries, while in the 
number of illustrative quotations there is really no comparison, as it 
has 9,480 to 1,316 of the most copious among the others. Of course, 
this is the strong point of The New English Dictionary. Its 
method is historical. The native English words in this part are 
few, but some of them are important; “quick,” for instance, 
which occupies about six pages. 





Andrew Carnegie, by Bernard Alderson (C. Arthur Pearson, 2s. 6d.) 
and Dr. Joseph Parker, by Dr. Adamson (Cassell and Co., 6s. net), 
are specimens of a class of hooks which must be very well written 
to be endurable. There are doubtless many people who want to 
be told something about the capitalist and the preacher, and the 
demand is sure to be supplied. We have little fault to find with 
Mr. Bernard Alderson. It might be inferred from his saying that the 
young Carnegie was interested in his native town of Dunfermline, 
not because Kings and Queens but because Robert Bruce was 
buried there, fhat he does not know that Bruce was a King,— 
possibly he began his historical studies with the American War 
of Independence. But this excuse fails when we find him talking 
of the oppressive government of Scotland in the “forties.” There 
was much political ferment there in those days, as there was over 
all Europe, and it touched the Carnegie family. But Scotland, 
which now returns a majority of Unionists, has come to a 
more sober mood, and Andrew Carnegie has gone with his 
countrymen. The story of his fortunes is indeed wonderful. 
There has never been an example of wealth so acquired and 
so employed. The narrative is simple and straightforward, 
and may be read with pleasure. And Mr. Bernard Alderson is 
not simply a panegyrist. We do not like to s#™ what we 
think about Dr. Adamson’s book. It is wanting in tact and taste, 


details. That would be unfair, not to Dr. Ada: i an d 

’ . Mso; 
to Dr. Parker. We are told that the book will be « = , to h me 
we are very much mistaken if it will not also be displeasing . 








The Antigone of Sophocles of Sir Richard Jebb 
Shuckburgh, M.A. (Cambridge University Press, 4s,)—Thi i 
epitomised edition of the Antigone in Sir R. Jebb’s « So bane 
Mr. Shuckburgh explains that his principle has iter: Pi: ts! 
the discussion of views which the original editor did not — 
He has also omitted the translation, an admirable piece oun 
but somewhat hindering by its presence the use of the ate, 
as a Class-book. = 


By E. §. 





New Epitions.—History of English Literature and Thought ; 
the Eighteenth Century. By Sir Leslie Stephen. 2 vols, (Smith, 
Elder, and Co, 28s.)—It is twenty-six years since this book was 
first published, and its author confesses to some change of opinion 
and not a little change of temper in the interval. But he cannot 
undertake to rewrite it, and we are glad, on the whole, to have it 
as it was.——A Child’s History of England. By Charles Dickens, 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 5s. net.)——The Discovery of Australia, By 
Albert F. Calvert. (Dean and Son.)——In the “ York Library” 
(R. Brimley Johnson, 2s. 6d. net each) we have Two Love Stories by 
R. Southey (extracted from the “ Doctor”) ; and Rosamund Pt 
by Charles Lamb. We cannot but think that the publication of 
the latter is a grave mistake in the matter of taste. Does the 
publisher suppose that fathers and mothers are going to put this 
book into the hands of their children? We would warn them, in 
case they do not know what it contains, that they should do 
nothing of the kind. Tom Andrews, by Arthur Chandler, Bishop 
of Bloemfontein (Elliot Stock, 2s. 6d. net), which we rememberas a 
specially good example of the gift-book, appears, we are glad to 
see, in a cheap edition. The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson, 
(Maemillan and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This volume, which contains all 
Tennyson’s works clearly printed on India paper in limp leather 
binding, is under an inch in thickness, and makes a very handsome 
and handy gift-book. 

























PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
av Gane 
Adventures of M. D’Haricot (The), cr 8vo . (W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Alliston (N.), Unpopular Papers, 12mo....... --.++(@, Allen) net 36 
Arnold (L. 8.), Liege Lady : @ Novel, Cr 8V0..........ccssseeeceeseesseeeeaes (Jarrold) 60 
Ashton (R.), The Peeles at the Capital, 16m0................cccccceeeeeees (Methuen) 2/6 
Austin (Alfred), Haunts of Ancient Peace, 8vo.......... (Macmillan) 60 
Baldwin (C. S.), A College Manual of Rhetoric, cr 8vo ... (Lougmans) 46 


Baldwin (J. M.), F.agments in Philosophy and Science (J. 
Bartle (A.), ‘‘ This is My Birthday,” l2mo.. 
Belcher (J. H.), Practical Electricity, cr 8V0..........6...ssecceeseeeeeeee--(Allman) 26 
Bishell (H. S.), Human Nature, and other Sermons, cr 8vo (Stockwell) net 2/6 
Bolen (G. L.), Plain Facts as to the Trusts and the Tariff (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Booth (A. J.), Discovery and Decipherment of the Trilingual Cuneiform — 
TR, BID soi 00 522 .650000 400 c00050095 sapsonorsindaannnssncnnasenens (Longmans) net 140 
Bose (J. C.), gr in the Living and Non-Living, 8vo ...... (Longmans) 10/6 
Bottone (S. R.), Ignition Devices for Gas and Petrol Motors, er 8vo : 
G. Pitman) net 
Boyd (M. S.). With Clipped Wings, cr 8V0 ..........ceseeceseeeee Giada ee 
Breton (#.), The Eccentric Lord Ulverscroft, cr 8vo ...............(Macqueen) 6,0 
Bright (#.), A Girl Capitalist, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 60 
Bunny Book (The), by J. B. A., 4to (Nisbet) 36 
Cambridge Modern History (The), Vol. I., roy Svo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 160 
Campbell (H. O.), The Marriage Contract, & other Poems, cr 8vo (Drane) 36 
Cobb (T.), The Head of the Household, er 8vo ............... (Chapman & Hall) 60 
Cobb (T.), The Treasure of Princegate Priory, 16mo...............66 (Methuen) 26 
Corner (W.), Story of the 34th Coy. Imperial Yeomanry (Middlesex), 8vo ; 
> (Unwin) net 21/0 
Cross (A. L.), Anglican Episcopate and the American Colonies (Longmans) 106 
Cunningham (J.), Res Relictae, 12m0. ............ccccceceseesseeeeees(G. Allen) net 36 
Davidson (L. C.), Those Berkeley Girls, cr 8vo . «+e(Partridge) 3/6 
Decadents: a Novel, by W. A. B., Cr 8VO ou... ..cceeecesceeeeeseececeenees (Greening) 36 
Demetrius on Style, 8V0............cccceeeeece ener ‘amb. Univ. Press) 90 
Dieulafoy (M.), David the King, er 8vo ... seseeeese( Unwin) net 7/6 


. (Richards) 5/0 



















Docking (A. 8.), The Great Boer War: a Poem, cr 8vo .(Greening) net 26 
Dron (R. W.), The Coal-Fields of Scotland, 8vo...............000608 (Blackie) net 15/0 
Dyer (T. F. T.), Royalty in All Ages, 8vo........... .(J. C. Nimmo) net 106 
Eayrs (G.), From Alfred to Victoria, er 8vo.......... ...(Sonnenschein) 26 
Farjeon (B. L.), Mystery of the Royal Mail, cr 8vo ............... (Hutchinson) 60 
Ferrero (G.), Militarism, 8vo seeeeeeee( Ward & Lock) 120 
Ferryman (A. F. M.), Hemmed In, er 8v0 ...0.............. Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
Ford (W. J.), History of Cambridge University Cricket Club, 1820-1901, 




















BOO oss ccseceacsesnsvnses ssseceesesevsscscesscessesessessecceesasons .(W. Blackwood) net 15/0 
Forster (R. H.), A Tynedale Comedy, cr 8vo. ...(Gay & Bird) 60 
Francis (M. E.), The Manor Farm, er Svo ... .(Longmans) 6/0 
Gibson (J. G.), Watching for the Shepherd, ...(Skeffington) 50 
Godley (A. L.), Second Strings, 12mo ........... ce. (Methuen) net 26 
Graydon (W. M.), Lost in the Slave Land, er 8vo . ...(Partridge) 2/6 
Green (E. E.), A Hero of the Highlands, cr 8vo ... seseeesseeee( Nelson) 50 
Grey (R.), Myself When Young, cr 8V0 .......ccccseeccesserseeceeees Ward & Lock) 36 
Gribble (F.), A Romance of the Tuileries, cr 8vo .(Chapman & Hall) 60 
Hassall (J.), Six and Twenty Boys and Girls, 4to (Blackie) 5/0 
Hegan (A. C,), Mrs. Wiggs in the Cabbage Patch ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 50 
Higgins (E.), Out of the West, cr 8V0 ..........ccceeccsssssseceseescesceeeess.(Harper) 6/0 
Hill (Headon), Tracked Down, cr 8vo........ ..(Pearson) 6/0 


Hobson (J. A.), Imperialism: a Study, 8vo (Nisbet) net 10/6 
Holbrook (R. T.), Dante and the Animal Kingdom, cr 8vo (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Household Medical Adviser (The), 8V0 .........ccccccsscccceeceeceeees (Werner Co.) 10/6 
















both especially needed; the picture is painted in glaring 
colours simply daubed on. We shall not attempt to criticise 





Hoyt (E.), Misdemeanours of Nancy, cr 8V0 .............c0ceeceeeeeeeeeee(Bichards) 3/6 
Ikin (A. E.) and Lyster (R. A.), Advanced Hygiene, er 8Vo.............+: (Clive) 3/6 
Jacberns (R.), The New Pupil, cr 8vo......... saaauease .(Macmillan) 4/6 
Johnston (W.), One of the Tenth, cr 8vo ........... ..(Partridge) 2/6 
Jowett (J. H.), Thirsting for the Springs, cr 8vo . ...(Allenson) 3/6 
Kent (E.), The House Opposite, cr 8V0 ........:ccccccessecssecssceseeseeeeee(Putnam) 3/6 
Kielmansegge (Count), Diary of a Journey to England in the Years 1761- 
1762, GE EIO ceccos suas sbkweaeessa vesi sarees ebasccSesdécevastbenasasedeuctnats (Longmans) net 5/0 
Kingsley (F. M.), The Needless Eye, cr 8vo ..(Funk & Wagnalls) 6/9 
Kropotkin (2.), Mutual AIG, OF BVO .......0.ccsescciesscsooceeonvessesoace (Heinemann) 7/6 
Lamb (Charles), Rosamund Gray and Barbara S., 16mo (R. B. Johnson) net 2/6 
Le Queux (W.,), The Unnamed, er 8Vo ................0...( Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Lyall (D.), The Bells of Port Knockie, er 8vo ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
McAulay (A.), Poor Sons of a Day, cr 8vo Saieences (Nisbet) 6/0 
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ine and his Age, CT 8VO ........sse000 (Duckworth) net 6/0 
McCabe (3.), St, Aug parative Theology, CY 8VO ......ssseseeseeees Methuen) 6/0 
MeCulloch {4 }. The Rustler, cr 8vo csctatsssessseeteessseesseeeee(Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
McElrath ( “ls pollers in the Mist, cr 8V0...............(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Maclean ( ‘) Teachers’ Manual of Geography, 8vo_............ Macmillan) 2/6 
McMurray i tures in the Wallace Collection, 4to ceeseseeseeeeee(Pearson) net 10/6 
Miller Crt ee in Worldly Greatness (The) ...... (De La More Press) net 10/6 
ines (J. E.), A Woman's Checkmate, cr 8vo ... “ 
Mu New Story Book, 16mo saeeencarsmeecaceseneevensin - 
rion H. B.), Games and o—_ Greek Grammar 
Nolan (B.) and Hirsch (S. A.), The sbrese) net 2/0 
kland, cr 8VO ...... .. (Macmillan) 8/6 
Norgate (Kate), John i the Edda, Cr 80 .......sscessseserseeeesees (Richards) 6/0 
Norse ee P.). The Traitors, cr 8vo ... .. (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Oppenhest The haaedp of the Ancients, ....(Pearson) net 21/0 
Peters ( “The Shakespeare Cyclopaedia and New Glossary ...(K. Paul) net 6/0 
Phin (J-). W. H.), Adventures of Uncle Labin, imp 8vo0 ............ (Richards) 6/0 
Bobinso® t ) Under My Own Roof, cr DR asvchasesituecs (Funk & Wagnalls) 6/0 
Rouse A )and others, Criticism of the New Testament (J. Murray) net 6/0 
Sanday ), The Conquest of Rome, cr 8vo ......... caaenceeslessacued Heinemann) 60 
Sera0 ( k (H.), Lectures on the Ethics of T. H. Green, Mr. Herbert 
Sidewick ( ay Martineau, 8V0.........ccscesesrserrcseseceeneeeeeers (Macmillan) net 8/6 


Spencer, an H.), Teaching of Chemistry and Physics in the 
Smith et ols pag pth tect nueltnns daadtedevaenente (Longmans) net 6/0 
sea.) ‘Alexander Grant, Physician and Friend, 8vo ...(J. Murray) net 10/6 
oa ( (B.) Two Love Stories of the Doctor, 16mo...(R. B. Johnson) net 2/6 
Southey (4.), ), The Lamp of Friendship, & other Sermons (Stockwell) net 2/6 










Stalberg (I. 0. : : 'D 3/6 
White Prince, 4t0.......::sccescsssceesessenreeresereceeeese(Drane) 3; 
Stan hes of the Empire: an Alphabet, 4to .. ...(Heinemann) 5/0 
post (N ), ‘4 School Year, 16mo sessesanscnecosewser nesses sesaeesessesessens (Methuen) 2/6 
Thompson “Is Greek Grammar Accidence and Syntax for ao ee pa 
Colleges, CF BVO ..-sessereerenee senseeneenesenss sesussesseceeces eae seseseees noeees . Murray J 
Biology, Descriptive and Experimental, cr 8vo 
Thornton (J.), Elementary Biology Pp pe tock 3 a 
i d Duchess of), Patriae Lux, 8v0_ ........... (Richards) net 12/6 
nang, ga Union Football, cr SV... esses see.e.(Chapman & Hall) net 5/0 
Triana (S. P.), Down the i we ge 6 cones. cr Bon -- 60 
ine Jahrbuch Der Gelehrten Welt, 12mo 
Trtkect (X.), Minerva (Williams & yh net _— 
7 , K. and Bertha), The Golliwogg’s Air-Ship, 4to ......... ( ongmans) 6 
Lag (F.), The Deeps of Deliverance, cr 8V0 .......... sseeeeee(Unwin) 6/0 
Walker (W. 8.), Zealandia’s Guerdon, cr 8vo .... ececseccecesccest hime) GO 
Walters (F. B.), The Home Doctor, 8V0..........+.. ....(Sonnenschein) net 2 6 
Watson (D.), In Life’s School, Cr 8VO .........seereeees (Hodder & Stoughton) 36 
Weinstock (H.), Jesus the Jew, and other Addresses ...(Funk & Wagnalls) 4,0 
West (Constance), Aspirations: a Story of To-day, cr 8vo ......... (Richards) 3,6 
Westall (W.), The Sacred Crescents, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Whitehead (F. M.), The Withywood, cr 8V0................:040.-.(Skeffington) 2/6 
Whittaker (E. T.), A Course of Modern Analysis...(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Williams (A.), Romance of Modern Invention, cr 8V0............00000+ (Pearson) 5,0 


illiamson (C. N. & A. M.), The Lightuing Conductor: the Strange Ad- : 
eo of a Motor-Car, Cr 8V0 00... cecsceeeesees (Methuen) 6/0 
Winter (J. S.), Uncle Charles: a Novel, cr 8vo . ..(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 


“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MAKE. - 4, 


PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


OS L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 

Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


























ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST, 


Manufacturers to His Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC ri oP | pales Se por ao. 


es > 
Gentlemen's. ..3/3 a Gentlemen’s.3/ll__,, 


Direct from the “The Irish Cambrics of Messrs 
Manufacturers, POCKET RowinsoN AND CLEAVER have a 
world-wide fame.”’—The Queen. 


HANDKERCHIEFS. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 


FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 





Samples and Price Lists 
post-free. 


West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 








MONTE FIAN O, 
RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 


84 LeapENHALL Street, Lonpon, E.C. 





in London. 


her late Majesty, 


By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD.,, 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


Electrie Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
9il Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &c. The largest and best selection 
Antique Oriental Jars mounted as ity. 
The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, nae used by 
I highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depét 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 


Lamps—a Specialit: 


Illustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Manufactory—BOYLE ST., W. 





ACCIDENTS 


° 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


F ALL KINDS; 


ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, &c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 





SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 


(EsTABLISHED 1837.) 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 


Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 


Over sixty per cent, of the Members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 

LONDON : 


17 King WILutaAmM STREET, E.C, 


WEsT END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Square, EDINBURGH. 





call it 


When buying 


LIiEBIG 
COMPANY’S 
EXTRACT 


LEMCO 


This new Trade Mark, composed of the initials 


of Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company, Limited, is 


placed on every jar of the genuine Liebig Company’s 


Extract to protect you from inferior substitutes, 








FOR MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


BONUS YEAR, 10902. 


| 
NATIONAL | rare ri SititSunis Horecaens sts 
PROVIDENT 


INST ITUTI 0 N previously effected and then existing will participate. 
Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 


The Profitsare divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Already divided £5,400,000. The next division will 
be made as at 20th November, 1902, and all Assurances 


bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age. 
No. 48 GracecuurcH Street, Lonpoy, E.C, 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intending Purchasers the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selections of the fact that in providing best value for money 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 


remain unsurpassed. 


These books may be had post-free on application, and to any 
one who purposes placing orders for Bedroom Furuiture, 
HAMPTONS’ will appreciate an invitation to make good the 
above claim by presentiug exampies and an estimate. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LIM. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
EsTaBLISHED 1824, 
Capital—5} Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—i0 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, ksq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Jofn Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Veruiwmn. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | SirCharles Rivers Wilson,G.C 41.G.,C.B. 
C.S.1. 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 








FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, Genera! Manager. 


OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 





| 

DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT ! 

EYE-STRAIN 


and Eye-glasses by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 


70 Illustrations, Cloth Binding. Post-free, 1s., 
from 63 Straud, London, W.C. 


Consultations free of charge. 





BY SPECIAL /DENT'S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | ani Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.’S 


| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 


‘TO THE KING. | yew ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application. 


E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


With Special Information about Spectacles ; 








| 6x Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA 


Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 





| 
| 


| “T'riform, London. 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
tarch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 


utticle.” 





T moa C520 ghs 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 

The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate. 
ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 
FIELD SQUARE.—Seiiool for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 
Miss M. E. VENTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 





EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
school boys. Charming Devonshire * village-town.”’ Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 








TALIAN RIVIERA.—ENGLISH FAMILY WISH TO 
LET their FURNISHED VILLA for the WINTER. Five bedrooms, 
perfect — rent moderate,—Address, G. C. MACAULAY, Trissa, 


| AOS eee ela 


—— al 
OYAL AGRICULTURAL 
P {fURENCESTER, COLLEGE, 
ATRON—H.M. KING EDWARD 

For LIand-owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, phn oo i 
Colonists, &e. arial, intending 
For Prospectus epply to the PRINCIPAL 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October Mth 


SE allen EDUCATION 


SWITZERLAND, 
dinsiie seiiadaians a St ATe OC BOOLs. 
£ UNIVERSITY : Faculty of Letters and Social Seienca: 
School of Modern French for the benefit of foreigu students; F ~ 
Faculty of Theology, Faculty of Medicine ; half-yearly fee 
lecture. Laboratory exercises. i : 


SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: Clinical Lectures 
le # 





AL CENTRE 


<>? COMprisin, 

; Faculty of Ee 

» 4s. for a Weekly 

&e., Obturation, Auritication, Prosthesis ; half-year} hg Bok Diseases, 

Teaching of Dental Surgery in the Faculties of Sciences and Medi Teparatory 

University ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture, ecieine of the 

THE COLLEGE: for boys from 12 till 20. Seetiox ‘lassi 

weer : : r a il ev. Sections: Ssics 

Side, Technical, Pedagogieal. Upper Division, 3rd and 4th classes vain 
oe “Fearly 


fee, £1; 2nd and Ist classes, half-yearly fee, 24s. 
INQUIRY OFFICE, Genera, 3 






For further information write to the FREE 
Place des Bergues, Geneva. 








PEELE ‘ Sic ee 
VASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS—Hin 
‘4 class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—Th, ea 

ae © Misses 


TIDMAN (of Girton College), First-class Modern Education. 
OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marguts 
SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as }j | 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for pd School, 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete stlenss Eee 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships ; also Exhibitions for Sons of Offic saad 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholanae 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars from HE ‘b. 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. aD. 
ri 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted b 
Full Staif of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors F Se 
class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities Excellent 
premises on the sea-front ; large playing-field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey os 
AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23th. ; ne 
\ INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH. 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867, Principals: Th 
Misses SIMON. Statf ‘of fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors, 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations: special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced’ musieag 
students: hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cyclin, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCE 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1968 


JASTBOURNE ann DRESDEN~ 

4 The Misses POHLER and GODKIN’S High-class Schools, DRESDEN 
HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, and VILLA ANGELIKA, DRESDEN, First-rate 
English and Continental Education and home arrangements. Splendid situa. 
tion. Modern Languages, Music, Art, Deportment, Games. 


lighest references, 























QOUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
kD for BOYS, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs, 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools, Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight. Gymnastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 


ee INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Telegraphic Address, 





particulars, Schools also recommended. 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 





COLLEGE, 


DECEMBER 3rp and 41TH, 1902, EXAMINATION for 15 FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£30 per annum each), contined to the Sons of Clergymen; 
also for the “INDIAN” SCHOLARSHIP (£17 per annum), confined to the Sous 
of Clergymen who have served 5 years as Missionaries or Chaplains in India, 

Apply to the BURSAR. 

I ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL— 
For boys between 7 and 13 years of age.—Prospectus, &ec., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hillsboro’, West Dulwich. 








SSISTANT SCHOOLMISTRESSES.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND University Graduates, Trained and Cer- 
titicated High School Teachers, Foreign Teachers, Kindergarten Mistresses, &. 
—CENTRAL REGISTRY for TEACHERS, 25 Craven St., Charing Cross, W.C. 





N ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 

AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 & 141 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répetitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (Euglish and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 





RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, Art, 
&e.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or to 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. Miss Gamble is now in England. 
rN\HE GRANHAMS, Gr. SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE— 


Sandhurst, Woolwich, University, and other examinations. A limited 














Aberystwyt 
ERMAN Y.—AROLSEN, WALDECK.—Bracing climate. 


Quiet and cultivated home. A LADY living alone with her father 
RECEIVES ONE or TWO PAYING GUESTS desirous of studying German. 
Terms moderate; reduction in the case of two sisters.—References through 
Mrs. OSBORNE, Eamont, Bayshill Road, Cheltenham. 


number of RESIDENT PUPILS are taken to prepare for above, or for general 
education. Special attention given to Science and Modern Languages.—Address, 
W. A. DOUGLAS RUDGE, First Class Natural Sciences Tripos, Cantab,, &e., 
late Science Master, Plymouth College. 


MXHE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. f . 
For the Preparation of Ladies aud Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 

“The greatest living authority on shorthand.”’—Lloyd’s News. ‘ 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMAREET. 
QOHOOL FOR BOYS PHYSICALLY UNFIT for 
4 ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may 


have individual attention. Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, “ 
nt 














OME.—A LADY, having a larger fiat than she needs, 

COULD RECEIVE as BOARDERS, at moderate terms. ONE or TWO 

LADY-STUDENTS wishing to spend the winter in Rome.—Apply to Miss 
ALISON, care of Miss Mudie, Windmill Hill House, Hampstead. 


EDICAL MAN (married, no children), living in a high 
and healthy Sussex village, WOULD TAKE a RESIDENT PATIENT, 
All possible care aud attention given. Terms moderate, according to responsi- 














oe | and requirements of the case.—Apply by letter to ““MEDICUS,” 1, | within easy reach of London. Head-master has had large experience 4 
Wellington Street, Loudon, W.C. success with boys of this class. Resident trained. nurses. Highly-qnalifed 
eee pei ore Sea ies eeneiai aaiitd rounds. 


aud experienced doctor on the statf. Cricket, football, and tennis g! A 
Testimonials and references from the heads of public schools, parents of pupils 
(past and present), and the medical profession.—Address, “T.,” cure, of 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Strand, W.C. 


UPIL.—ARCHITECT, large practice, and holding good 
appointments, HAS VACANCY for PUPIL willing to work.— Address, 
’ 





care of Street's, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 
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yaRY'S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W,| 

- h of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department | 

e_ Church of EOSGGNISED by the BOARD ‘of EDUCATION as | 

for Teachers TL LEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right | 
TRAINING. ht Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 

a. tg Terms: Boarding House 60 gs, a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 

Girto’ x4 eNO 

CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep. 


OTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
3H-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
oe to train girls to be practical, refined, and cultured. Every 
gd pos fort for delicate children. ’ 
care on. grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field, an 
Large gr0rrvared for the University and other examinations. A limited 
Pupils PUNTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition. 
number Oe ly to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


For prospectus and terms app 

_. wONLC A'S 8CH O04, 
S TADWORTH, SURREY. 
TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 


Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London. 





ANDEC 





Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 


a cultured and refined home. 


PrincrpaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 





SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 241TH. 

We eset fbi eral Pepi ea apie eS Ae ss. 82 
ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 3rd to 
5th for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added, Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),.—Head- 

Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 





TR. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
/f = Edueational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOV ERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.- -Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. S. A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardiaus 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, X. J. BEEVOR, M.4., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 





ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


\T, CATHERINE'S ‘SCHOOL, BROXBOURNE, 
ERTS, 


IE le 
BOYS PREPARED for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 
Schools. Many successes. Moderate fees. Good games. Healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gravel soil.—Prospectus from Rev. H. P. WALLER, B.A. 


T MICHAEL'S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most healthy 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate cubicles. Head- 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A.,, late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 














A Hou SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 
NEVERS IT TY OF DURH A M. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
& eo Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Jurham., 


| yap COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
44 SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 
RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME ?—Boys, 

Girls? English, Continental ?—Mrs. HOOPER, 13 Regent St., London, sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personally inspected establishments. 


OUTH COAST HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS.—Fine buildings. Large grounds. Beautiful views. 
Boys thoroughly grounded and prepared for entrance to Public Schools. Two 
Boys of good birth received at reduced fees tor next Term.—‘‘S, S.,” care ot 
J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


RT.—RESIDENT VACANCY for young LADY or 
A GENTLEMAN. A home, with tuition in Painting or Black and White 
by Art Master. References exchanged.—Address,—Foxhill, Moseley, B'ham. 











(AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
TEACHERS (in Secondary Schools).—The COUNCIL are about to 
APPOINT a LECTURER for January next. Stipend from £90 to £120, and 
residence. Special knowledge of Languages, or Science, or Mathematics 
required.—Applications, with twelve copies of testimonials, should be seut, 
before October 15th, to Miss BE. A. McARTHUR, Girton College, Cambridge, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 








HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA.— 
: Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises inciude detached Sanatorium, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shop. 7 acres of ground. Dry 
and bracing climate. Head-Master,Mr, H, CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon). 


HE VICAR OF BUXTON can strongly RECOMMEND 

tl a LADY’S SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS.—Address, Miss RIDLEY, 
Elmsdale, Great Malvern, 

BUAcKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — A safe and 

7 guaranteed remedy is UNION COCKROACH PASTE, founded on the ex- 

perience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.8., Shettield Museums, who cleared cockroach 





ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford ; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham .College, Cambridge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL (near the Luxembourg Gardens). 
References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, Professor E. Ménégoz, the Arch- 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words- 
worth, and others, 
RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 
ISS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home, 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, kc. University Examination & Inspection, 
N OITIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 
Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 











The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 





UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Coutinent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
attention. Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls, 6d.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


| i. PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rey. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Trainmg 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality ; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 
Digits IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 
of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 
ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 
abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Straud, W.C. 


A PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C. 
WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Music—Mr. (. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations, 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional. Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 














bers CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
(Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—-PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mlle. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical trainmg. Exceptional advantages 

for Study of Languages and Music. Enughsh refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 
RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTEKSof GENTLEMEN toCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs, Prospectus ouapplication.—s2 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. 8S. Co.) 
The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
a fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-field for tennis, hockey, 
&e., within tive minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineas. AUTUMN TEKM BEGAN SEPTEMBER I8th. 
ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which ure ueves in dispute.—Literature sent 
gratis und post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
MISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
SERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 1) and 7. 
TINHE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS 
OFFERS TWO PRIZES of £10 and £5 respectively for the BEST ESSAYS 
on “Birds in the Field and Garden: their Economic Value to Man.”— 
Particulars may be obtained from the HON, SEC., Society for the Protection 
of Birds, 3 Hanover Square, London, W. 
ie PUBLISHERS of WEEKLY and MONTHLY 
JOURNALS.—Large Premises available in centre of Trade, with advan- 
tage of Printer under same roof, who has every facility for expeditious pro- 
duction and issue.— Address, ‘‘ P.,’”’ Messrs. J. G. King and Son, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 
ELL-KNOWN HIGH-CLASS ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR SALE. Good Circulation.—Address, 
by letter, ‘“‘ A. G.,” 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


NV ONTHLY MAGAZINE. HIGH - CLASS ILLUS- 
Bi TRATED SEMI-SCIENTIFIC, FOR SALE. Cheap. — Address, 

















plague from Sheffield Workhouse. Completely exterminates them. Tins 1/3, 


3. 4/6, post-free.—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Shetfield. 


Box 56, care of Messrs. Reynell & Son, Advertisement Offices, 44 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


HODGSON AND 
BEG to ANNOUNCE that THEIR AUTUMN SEASON 


ESSBRS. 


for the SALE of 


RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
commenced on OCTOBER 7th, and they will be pleased to receive particulars 
Catalogue of the following sale 


as to any Literary Property intended for Sale. 
is now read 


Walpole’s Description of Strawberry Hill, 


, and others may be had on application:—On WEDNESDAY, 
October 22nd, and two following days, RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS, com- 
prising Shakespeare’s Plays, Second and Fourth Folio Editions—Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s Plays, 1638—an interesting Collection of Incunabula and 
Americana, from the Library of an ITALIAN GENTLEMAN —a fine Specimen 
of Louis XIII. Binding—Malton’s Views of Dublin, Coloured Copy, and other 
Topographical Works—First Edinburgh Edition of Burns's Poems in the 
Original Boards, uncut—Original MS. Poems by Charles Lamb—Words- 
worth’s Poems, 4 vols., presentation copy to his Daughter — Horace 
eaflets, &c. from the same press, 
and original Sepia Sketches of Strawberry Hill—Issues from _the Kelmscott 
Press, including Chaucer’s Works. Psalmi Penitentiales, on Vellum, &c., and 
Vale Press Issues—The Work of Sir Edward Burne-Jones—Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, 5 vols., Original Edition, and others by the same—First Editions of 
Modern Authors, the Property of a Collector—Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., and 
other Standard Books of Travel, History, Biography, &c.—Library Editions of 
Swift, Richardson, Fielding, Thackeray, &c., many in calf and morocco 
bindings—Books of Costume and Books with Coloured Plates—Priuts and 
Engravings (including Wheatley’s Cries of London), &e. 

AUCTION ROOMS—115 CHANCERY LANE, 


CO. 


Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; 


Two Brothers, 1827. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s, EACH OFFERED, 

4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1888 ; Curzon’s Persia, e 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George my 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Montaigne’s Essa; 3, T 
3 vols., 1892 ; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; Symonde's Inner 
ture, 2 vols., 1881; Symonds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s Foxh 
Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837 - ¥ 
1867 ; Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862 ; Desperate Remedies, 3 
;. Jackson’s French Court, 2 
Richard ITI., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New linia 3 


3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Ly 
100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants. ~B 

GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT ~~ BAKERS 


nemenyeerermeia 


Meredith's Poems’ Ig51; 


talian Liters. 
noting, 1826, 
Deer Parks, 
vols., 1871; ; 
vols., 18 eons 


Shirley's 


= 
ights, 
; Lo 

tical, 1830 1 Pomc 
y far the 


Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826 


STREET, BIRMINGHAy. 





OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AIl Books by Mere. 


dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, 
ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wj 
&ec. Sporting and Alpine Books, &v. Rare bookssupplied. State wants,’ re 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMING: 


Pater, Hissey, Bur. 


Before 
HAM, 





LOANS granted thereon b: 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PUR 


Landed 
CHASED or 


: y the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY TERES 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, - . 
Established 1835. 


Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 











ARGAINS FOR 


GLAISHER, Discount Bookseller, 


BOOKBUYERS. 


My September Catalogue of NEW REMAINDERS offered at greatly reduc 
prices is Now Ready, and will be sent, post-free, on gga tag J. 
57 WIGMORE STR 


ed 
ET, LONDON, W. 





SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN 
s.s. ‘ Argonaut,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
UNN and Mr, C. PEROWNE, leaving Cardiff November 27th. 


PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 


£2 


WORLD'S TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 


Round the World Tour. 


Full particulars of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul’s Churchyard, E.C.; 3 Charing Cross Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue; and 32 Piccadilly Circus, W. 


CRUISE, on 


From birth to 3 months, 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. s 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, London, E,C, 





“Allenburys” Foods, 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No. 1. ~~ Milk Food No. : 2. Malted Food No. 


From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards, 











Zo ensure insertion Advertisements should reach the Publishing 


Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
priceof 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 387 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots. 


17/6 9/9 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


ancluding postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly.  terly. 
BOM au ws wc cs ae Sl 86. 0103... OFF 


Including postage to any 

of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, L ndia, 
China, &c. ee 08 ee 


1126.,0163..082 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
ou receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
—wryg —_—— BOUVERIE, and CO,, 1 Pall Mull 

ast, S.W. 





The SPECTATOR is on sale regularly at 
Messrs. DAMRELL AND UPHAM’S, 253 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; MEssrs, 
BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York, 
U.S.A., and 1,015 Pennsylvania Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C.; THE SUBSCRIPTION NEwsCom- 
PANY, 47 Dey Street, New York, and Taylor 
Building, Chicago, U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S 
LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; THE 
Harotp A, WILSON CoMPANY LITD., 35 
King Street West, Toronto, Canada; A. 
T. CHAPMAN, 2407 St. Catherine Street, 
Montreal, Canada ; THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
BooKSELLING DeEpétT, Cairo and Port 
Said; GorDON AND GoTCH, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia ; 
PrictoR AND Company, Dunedin; 
SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; 
H. BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington 
N.Z,; R. SPRECKLEY, Auckland; W. C. 
Riesy, Adelaide; and GORDON AND 
GotcH, Cape Town,—where single Copies 
can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 





received. 


No. 109. OCTOBER, 1902. Price 6s, 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 
RELIGION IN OXFORD. 
Lamarck, DARWIN AND WEISMANN. 
Tue Reiigious ConpDITION oF Ira.y. 
Tue Hoty EvcnarisT: an Historica Inquirer, 
Part V. 
Missions To MHrinovs, —II. 
(continued). 
THE THIRD ORDER OF ST. FRANCIs. 
Criticism, RATIONAL AND IRRATIONAL, 
EpucaTIon AND RELIGIOUS Liberty. 
Suorr Notices. 
London: Spottiswoope & Co., Ltd, 
5 New Street Square, E.C, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 
IRKBECK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 
repayable on demand. 


Tue Proprexs 











23°14 23 "/s 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu 
lars, post-free. 
C. A, RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 




















ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
PEGG... acces ppckcenecaestaees cour meee 
Half-Page ... 5 5 0 
Quarter-Page . 212 6 
Narrow Column ........+ ocecae ee 
Half-Column ........... ahiden es 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....... céaskas, uae 
COMPANIES. 

Outside Page ......scccsccces £1414 0 
Inside Page ......... etcn tens 1212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half. 
width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 78. per inch 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page 
14s. per inch. maps“: 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week, 
13s. per inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 
Terms: net. 
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Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


EUROPE AND THE BOHEMIAN QUESTION. By Dr. Karel 
Kramarz (Member of the Austrian Parliament and the 


Bohernian Diet). 

pO ENGLISH RAILWAYS EARN THEIR DIVIDENDS? By 
H. W. Wilson. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR, By Sir 
Rowland Biennerhassett, Bart. 

THE SERIOUS PROBLEM OF THE MOTOR-CAR. By Alfred 
Harmsworth. 

FAIRY TALES IN THE SCHOOLROOM. By Miss Catherine 
I. Dodd. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

§T, HELENA. By A Prisoner of War. 

THE AUSTRALIAN ELEVEN OF 1902. By W. J. Ford. 


THE RUIN OF EDUCATION IN IRELAND. By Joseph R. 
Fisher. 

FROM SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. By 
the Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, Bart., G.C.B. 


GREATER BRITAIN. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ LIST. 


ARIEL BOOKLETS. 4 Series of Productions. 


Complete in Small Compass, which have been accepted as 
Classics of their kind. With Photogravure Frontispiece, 
32mo, flexible red leather, gilt tops, each 1s. 6d. net. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By R. B. SHeripan. 
THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. By Jonn Keats. 
THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW. By Wasnrnaton 


IRvina. 





To be followed by other Volumes. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. By 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Decorated and Illustrated 
in Colour by MARGARET ARMSTRONG. With 50 Designs ix 
Colour, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. A Mystery. By 


ELIZABETH KENT. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE. By Myrrts 


REED, Author of “ Love Letters of a Musician,” “The Spinster 
Book,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING CHILDREN. By Cnaartorte 


PERKINS (STETSON) GILMAN, Author of “Women and 
Economics,” “In This Our World: Poems,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 2s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


LORRAINE: a Romance. By R. W. 
CHAMBERS, Author of “The Red Republic,” “‘ Maker of Moons,” 
“King and a Few Dukes,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

[ Shortly, 


New Announcement List and Catalogue Now Ready. 


24 BEDFORD ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C.; and NEW YORK. 





Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


MEMOIRS OF PRESIDENT PAUL 


KRUGER. Told by Himself. In 2 vols., with Photogravures. 
| Ready in November, 


A CHARMING GIFT-BOOK. 


LOMBARD STUDIES. By the Countess Evetyn 


Martinenco Cesaresco, Author of ‘Italian Characters in the Epoch of 
Unification.”” With Photogravure Frontispiece and many other Llustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 16s, 

Contents :—I. The Poet's Lake; II. Memorials of a Lombard House; III. 
Vittoria Accorambona; IV. In the Francia corta; V. The Lago d’Iseo; VI. 
Lombard Agriculture; VII. Arthur Young’s Italian Journey; VIII. La Scala; 
IX. The Popular Stage ; X. Historical Rimini; XI. Rimini To-day. 


THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. A Novel. 
By F. Van Expen. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


The most distinguished living Dutch writer, Frederic Van Eeden, like 
Tolstoy and like Gorky, is an artist who concerns himself with the more 
intimate truths of life. Both moving and impressive, the truth and intensity 
of this story will appeal to the growing class of readers who follow the 
tendencies of European fiction, 


THE STORY OF THE 34th COMPANY 
(MIDDLESEX) IMPERIAL YEOMANRY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF PRIVATE 6243. By Wiviiam Corner. Profusely Illustrated, and 
with Maps, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 21s. net. 


DAVID THE KING: an Historical Inquiry. By 


Marce, Avauste Dreviaroy (Membre de l'Institut). ‘Translated by 
Lucy Horz. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


This is a fascinating work on King David, and representing him as he 
probably was. Saul, Samuel, and Bathsheba are also vividly painted. 


HENRY GRATTAN. (The Gladstone Prize Essay 


in the University of Oxford, 1902.) By Percy M. Roxsy, Scholar of Christ 
Church. With Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net, 


THE INTERNATIONAL QUARTERLY. 


SEPTEMBER-DECEMBER, 1902, Edited by Frepericx A. RicHaRDson. 
WORKS BY THE LATE CANON RAWLINSON. 
ANCIENT EGYPT. 23rd THousanp. 
PHCENICIA, 12th THousanp. 


PARTHIA. sth THovusanp. 
STORY OF THE NATIONS SERIES, 5s. EACH. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


J. NISBET & CO.’'S NEW LIST. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


IMPERIALISM. 


A Study. By J. A. Hosson, Author of ‘The Social Problem,” ‘ John 
Ruskin, Social Reformer,” &c., &c. With Maps and Diagrams, demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. 


NEW NOVELS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 


POOR SONS OF A DAY. By Atian 


McAunay, Author of ‘‘ The Rhymer,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” ‘‘ The 
Treasure of Captain Scarlett,” &c. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A strong, capable piece of work, immensely interesting and extremely 
pathetic.”—Lady’s Pictorial, 


A DREAM’S' FULFILMENT, and 


other Stories. By Mrs. Watrorp, Author of ‘Mr. Smith,” ‘‘'The Baby’s 
Grandmother,” &. Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER. By 


Jane H. Finptater, Author of “ The Green Graves of Balgowrie,” &c. Extra 
crown 8vo, 6s, 
“One of the most delightful novels of the season...... altogether charming and 
attractive.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


MY LADY JOANNA. 


A Chronicle of the King’s Children. By Miss E. Everett-Green, Author 
of “Freuch and English,” ‘‘ Marjorie of Silvermead,” &c. Fully Illus- 
trated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 





By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of “ Helen’s Babies.” 
SOME BOYS’ DOINGS. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Those who have laughed over the escapades of Helen's Babies will be 
pleased with the present volume.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


LITTLE BLACK QUIBBA. 


By the Author of “Little Black Mingo.” With 36 Coloured Illustrations, 
royal 32mo, Is, 6d. 





JAMES NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LATEST LIST. 


** A Thousand Pages of Rich Entertainment.”—AcabDExy. 


THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES 
CASANOVA DE SEINGALT. 


A New Translation, Abridged, with Introductions, Nctes, and Portraits. 
2 vols. large crown 8\ », 32s. net. 


The attempt now made at abridgment and expurgation is the first that has 
been seriously attempted. Thus rearranged the book is readable and interest- 
ing. It will probably be perused by thousands,”’—Athenewm, 

** We have here the cream of Casanova’s abundance, enough of his frankness 
to stagger belief. The adventures of Casanova before he was fifty swallow up 
Stendahl, Le Sage’s ‘Gil Blas” the ‘Joseph Balsamo’ of Dumas pére, and all 
the charlatans, libertines, swindlers, necromancers, astute practitioners of 
worldly guile that the eighteenth century has given to fiction.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. Abridged 


and Revised by GrorGe Gisstne. With numerous Portraits, Illustrations, 
and Facsimiles of Handwriting, &c. Large crown 8vo, 6s, (Ready. 


ANTICIPATIONS. An Experiment in Prophecy. 
By H. G. We ts, Author of ‘‘The Time Machine,” ‘‘ When the Sleeper 
Wakes,” &c. Eighth and Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. net; in cloth, 
3s. 6d. | Ready. 

A BUDGET OF ANECDOTES, CHIEFLY 
RELATING TO THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Collected and 
Arranged .by GrorGe Seton, Advocate, M.A., Oxon. Third Edition, 
greatly Altered and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (October 15th. 


RUGBY UNION FOOTBALL. By (Captain 


Pure Trevor (‘*Dux”), Author of ‘The Lighter Side of Cricket.’ &e. 
With Illustrations and Portraits. Crown 8vo, 5s. uct. Ready. 


TWD NEW NOVELS, 
THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


By Tuomas Coss, Author of “ The Bishop's Gambit,” &e., &ec. Crown 
8vo, 6s. (Ready. 


A ROMANCE OF THE _ TUILERIES. 


By Francis Griese, Author of “Sunlight and Limelight,” ‘“‘ The Things 
that Matter,” &c., &e. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Neat week, 





TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 


rou MIR, MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW Boog 
JOURNEY TO LHASA AND CENTRAL 


TIBET. By Sarat Cuanpwa Das, C.1.E., of 

Serrice, Member of the oe Society, Bengal, Pay paneal iy ation 
. W. Rockum1t, With Maps, Plaus, and Illustrations, larec nt? 40 

10s, 6d. net. » 1ArZe crown 

” bas [Just = 


THE BLACK POLICE OF QUEENSLAND 


Reminiscences of the Early Days of the Colony, By Epwarp B ae 
0) BD. NENNEDY, 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. Tust 
Lv Ust out, 





A NEW WORK BY PAUL DU CHAILLY 


Author of “The World of the Great Forest,” “The Land : 
“The Viking Age,” &c. eae, Night," 


KING MOMBO. With Illustrations, large 


crowr 7s. 6d. A r 
rown 8yo, 7s. 6d. net [Just out 


PHYSICIAN AND FRIEND. The Auto 


biography of Dr. Alexander Grant, F.R.C.S., and his Letters 
Marquis of Dalhousie. Edited by Grorar SMITH, C.LE., LL.D, ed bd 
India Correspondent of the Times, and Editor of the F; iend of Indie 
With Portraits and Illustrations, demy Svo, lUs. 6d. net. — 
{Ready neat week, 


A GREEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS Anp 


COLLEGES. Accidence and Syntax. By Joun Tuompson, M.A., former] 
Scholar of Christ’s College. Cambridge ; Senior Classical Master, the High 
School, Dublin. Crown &vo, 6s, [Ready next week 









UNDENOMINATIONALISM. As a Principle 


of Primary Education. By R. C. Moperty, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford; Canon of Christ Church: 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, Author of ‘ Ministerial Priesthood.” 
and ‘‘ Atonement and Personality.” Demy 8vo, 1s. net. Just out, 





ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. 


CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT, 





THE BIOGRAPHICAL EDITION 


OF THE 


WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


Vol. II—OLIVER TWIST. With 24 [Illustrations by 
Qa 


| 
| 
EORGE CRUIKSHANE. | 
| 
' 


Vol. IV—NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With 39 Illustrations 
by Putz. | 


* A well-got-up, convenient, and attractive edition.”—Times. | 

“The appearance of these volumes amply fulfils the publishers’ promise to | 
furnish a handsome and dignified tibrary edition at a popular price. The paper 
is of excellent quality, the cloth binding in red and gold is decidedly tasteiul, | 
and the illustrations. specially reproduced for the occasion from the plates of 
the original first edition, give to this republication a special mane og | 

—Daily News. | 

‘“‘Splendidly printed, charmingly bound, and marvellously cheap, this bids | 
fair to be the most popular edition ever issued.”’-—Sunday Sun. 

“Not content with producing a handsome library edition at a popular price, | 
the publishers preface each work with a biographical introduction which gives | 
the reader a brief but lucid account of the circumstances under which the book | 
was written. . Altogether an excellent edition.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. j 

“An admirable appeal to the cultivated but not plutocratic reader. If the | 
introduction to ‘ Pickwick’ sets the standard for the others, the literary success | 
of the edition is assured. The genesis of ‘ Pickwick’ and the main collateral | 
facts in Dickens's life are set forth with limpid clearness and sufficient fulness. | 
We have nothing but praise for the edition.’’—Academy. | 

| 


CHAPMAN and ‘HALL, Ltd, 11 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, | 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


| 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. | 


| 


INVESTED FUNDS ......£45,000,000. 
WHITEWAY’S DEVONSHiRE CYDERS. 


(RICH, MEDIUM, DRY VARIETIES, BOTTLED AND DRAUGHT.) 

Absolutely free of adulteration. Naturally fermented, unfiltered, therefore 
recommended by all Medicos for Gout, Rheumatism, Obesity. Should be 
introduced on every yacht, moor, and shooting box. Equally exhilarating as 
champagne, preferred by many sportsmen. Vastly economical. Ouce tried | 
“*comes to stay.” Suppled by A. & N, Stores, &c., ke. For bocklet address :— | 
WHITEWAY, Whimple, Devon. 
London Branch: 22 Albert Embankment, S.W. | 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications | 
] 


upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


to the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to“ John | 
Baker.” | 





Six Lectures Delivered in St. Margaret's, Westminster, in Lent, 192, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. z [Ready neat week, 


INTRODUCTION, ON NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. By the Rev. Wu, 


Sanvay, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and Canon of 

Christ Chureh, Oxtord, 

MANUSCRIPTS. By F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt., Ph.D., Assistant Keeper of 

MSS. at the British Museum, 

VERSIONS. By Francis Crawrorp Bureitt, M.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. F. H. Cuasz, DD, 
President of Queens’ College, Cainbridge. 

HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. By the Very 
Rev. J. H. Bernarp, D.D., Dean ot St. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, 
DATES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By the Rev. A.C. Heapiay, BD, 

Rector of Welwyn, Herts, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. W. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY  cimitea, 


SUBSCRIPTIONS may be entered at ANY 
DATE, for THREE, SIX, o TWELVE 
MONTHS, from ON# GUINEA PER 
ANNUM wzwards, Prospectus of Terms, 
with List of New Books, po:t free on 
apylicatior. 


MUDIE’S BOOKSELLING DEPT. 


All the Best Medern Bool:s from the Library are offered for 
Sale, Second-hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices, a few months 
after publication. Lists free on application. Scarce and 
out-of-print Books sought for and reported upon free of 
charge. Old Book-bindings carefully repaired or restored. 
Special attention given to Books of Value. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 
30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, WC.; 


48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., and 241 Brompton Road, S.W., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABRUAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphie Address: 'ooxmeNn, Lonpon, ‘ “les: UNICODE and ABC, 


1.0 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











7 LLUISs A ND ELVEY, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 


PRINTS. Catalogues Issued Periodically. Libraries Purchased, Valuations 
Made. 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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LOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 





In demy 8vo, cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d. net. 


TO DOGMATIC THEOLOGY ON 

TR Oey rue XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH OF 
‘HE BASIS By the Rev. E. A. Litroy, M.A., Rector of Naunton, 
Gipcenteshir ? late Feliow of Oriel College, Oxford. With an Intro- 
ies by the Rev. Henry Wace, D.D. 


NOW READY.—In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 5s. 


THE CREED OF AN EVANGELICAL CHURCHMAN. 


ev, H. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 2 ' 
a a ih subjects of the faith are dealt with, and the devotional tone 
“ i 


¢.”—Rock. 
8 excel et be appreciated by members of the Church of England who 


Jove to walk in the old ways.” —Glasgow Herald. 





NOW READY.—Crown 8vo, ls. net, post-free. 
**Good Articles,”—Guardian. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN SCOTLAND. 


L—THE POSITION AND POWER OF THE LAITY. 
Il.—PROGRESS IN THE PAST. ind 
II.—PROSPECTS FOR THE FUTURE. feist 
NDERSON, a School Manager, and Member of Congregationa 
By H. D. "Sen St. Ninian’s Cathedral, Perth. 

« A really interesting and informing consideration of the subject.””—Record. 


y tastefully printed and bound in cloth gilt, and very fully 
Tn demy Ovo, Saesetuly Pen itostrated, Se. 
DOUBLY IN CROWN SERVICE. The Life-Story of 
Colin Watson. Chiefly Compiled from his own Diary by KE. Y. Watson. 
“Brightly told, and there is much that is thoughtful in the narrative.”— Rock. 
Bound in cloth, gilt lettered, and profusely Illustrated, 8s. 6d. net. 
CHRIST LORE: the Legends and Traditions, Myths, 
Symbols, Customs and Superstitions of the Christian Churcb, By I'rep«. 
Wx. Hacxwoop, F.R.S.L. 


NEW STORIES FOR BOYS. 
In crown $vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 5s. 


HE DIED FOR ME. A Story.of English Schoolboys 


and Tamil Coolies. By the Rev. ARTHUR LE Feuvre, C.M.S., Missionary. 
CHEAP EDITION. In crown &vo, cloth, Hlustrated, 2s. 6d. net. 


——o Be 5 2 
TOM ANDREWS. A Story of Board School Life. By 
the Right Rev. ARTHUR CHANDLER, Bishop of Bloemfontein. 
“The story is interesting and inspiriting, and should carry out a useful 
mission.”"—Dundee Advertiser. ) _ 
“The book is a pleasant variation from the ordinary schoo! story. 
—Manchester Guardian. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 2s. 6d. 


BIBLE TREASURES IN ENGLISH MEASURES. 


Asmall volume of Verses designed to promote other attempts of the same 
kind to bring the Bible into more general use and favour. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


LAYS AFTER LABOUR, or Evening 


Witi1aM CRYER. 
“The poems are of considerable merit, and they are iustinct with fine 
natural feeling.” —Rock. 
“The volume cannot fail to give pleasure to many lovers of verse, and 
encouragement to the possessors of leisure to follow the example of improviuz 
the hour by the cultivation of the poetical gift.”—Church Bells. 








Songs. By 


In demy 12mo, bound in stiff parchment, 3s. 6d. 


HOR FUGACES: Poems. By W. A. Apams, Author 
of “Rus Divinum.” 
“Thereare twenty sonnets, some of which are really exquisite.”"—Daily News. 
“Mr. Adams’s fugitive pieces show not only execution but thought, also much 
tender fancying, the preper mood and pose of the poet.” —Bookseller 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. net. 


THE BRITISH CROWN, and other Verses Suggested by 
the Coronation of their Majesties King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra. 
By Ricuarp Wa.LTHAM, M.A. 
“The contents are much above the commonplace and often very fine.” 
—Oxjord Chronicle. 
“The author has the inspiration of the true poetic instinct, blended with 
patriotic fervour, and the result is some very pleasing and —— verses.” 
— Bristol Mercury. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, bevelled boards, 2s. 


ALFRED THE KING: the Year of his Peril, 878 A.D. 
By Ratpu Cornan. 
“The play, in three short scenes, is bright and spirited, and Mr. Cornah 
shows a certain amount of facility in using blank verse.”—Shefiicld Independent. 
“The incidents of the narrative are dealt with in spirited and engaging 
style, and the attempt to bring into prominence some of the wonderful qualities 
united in Alfred the Great is not unsuccessful.”—Hampshire Observer. 


In large folio, paper cover, fully Illustrated, 2s. 


SERGEANT, CALL THE ROLL. A Souvenir of the 


John C. Nimmors New Autumn Books 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
GOETHE. Uniform with Jesse’s ‘ English Historical Memoirs ” and Lady 
Jackson's “ French Memoirs,” recently published by Mr. Nimmo. 


THE WORKS OF GOETHE. 
With Life of the Author. 
Edited by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 

Demy 8vo. Illustrated with 73 Photogravure Plates, printed on Japan paper 
the Text — on fine laid paper, and bound in cloth elegant, with gilt 
tops, in 14 vols., £6 6s. net. 

Note.—This Edition contains the best Translations extant, such as Thomas 
Carlyle’s “ Meister ’’ and Sir Theodore Martin s ‘‘ Faust,” which are recognised 
as belonging to the best books of ey century. No other Edition contains 
——- Life of the Author, and it is the only Illustrated Library Edition 
published. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF THE WORKS OF 
SCHILLER. Uniform with Goethe’s Works. 


THE WORKS OF SCHILLER. 
With Life of the Author. 
Edited by NATHAN HASKELL DOLE. 

Demy 8vo, Illustrated with 50 Photogravure Plates, printed on Japan paper, 
the Text — on fine laid paper, and bound in cloth elegant, with gilt 
tops, in 10 vols., £4 10s, net. 

Note.—This Edition contains the best Translations extant, as in Goethe’s 

Works. No other Edition contains any adequate Life of the Author, and it is 

the only Illustrated Library Edition published. 








In 12 vols. demy 8vo, uniform with Goethe and Schiller’s Works, and containing 
60 Etchings by Mercier, BickKNELL, Porreav, and ADRIAN MARCEL. 
NEW SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED LIMITED EDITION OF 


THE ROMANCES OF EUGENE SUE. 


Illustrated with, 60 Etchings. 
THE MYSTERIES OF PARIS. In 6 vols., £2 16s. net. 
THE WANDERING JEW. In 6 vols., £2 16s. net. 


Demy 8vo, 440 pp., with 6 Etched Portraits from Contemporary Engravings, 
cloth, gilt top, price 10s, 6d. net. 


ROYALTY IN ALL AGES. The Amusements, 
Eccentricities, Accomplishments, Superstitions, and Frolics of the Kings 
and Queens of Europe. By T. F. TursteLton-Drer, M.A. Oxon. With6 
Etched Portraits from Contemporary Engravings. 


NEW REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION.—In 6 vols. super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, with 400 Plates Coloured by Hand, £4 10s. net. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. By the 
Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A. Fifth Edition, with 400 Plates beautifully 
Coloured by Hand. This New Edition has been thoroughly Revised and 
rn up to Date, and includes several New Species and Additional 

lates. 

“The protecting landowner, the village naturalist, the cockney ‘oologist,’ 
and the schoolboy all alike owe a debt to the Rev. F. O. Morris's admirable 
work, in six volumes, on British birds, with its beautiful hand-painted plates,” 

—Tumes. 


NEW EDITION, with the Plates specially Revised and Corrected.—In 4 vols, 








War in Verse. By SmepLEY Norton. 

“A souvenir of the recent Boer War, containing some poems of fair domestic 
quality, a number of full-page illustrations by Tom Merry, aud a chronological 
history of the principal events of the war.’—Christian Commonwealth. 

“The poem, an elegy of considerable force and beauty, is embellished with a 
number of full-page designs by Mr. Tom Merry.”—Liverpool Weekly Courier. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ECHOES OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. Poems by GERTRUDE | 


E. Muyton, 


“A collection of miscellaneous little poems, written with much feeling and 
considerable skill.”"—Rock. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


; THE EARLY HISTORY OF SYRIA AND PALESTINE. 


super-royal 8vo, with 132 Plates Coloured by Haud, £3 3s. net. 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH 
MOTHS. _ By the Rev. F. O. Morris, B.A. With an Introduction by W. 
Eemont Krrey, M.D. Sixth Edition. With 132 Plates (containing 1,933 
distinct Specimens), all beautifully Coloured by Hand, accurately delineat- 
ing every known Species. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


FRAGMENTS IN PHILOSOPHY AND 
SCIENCE. By James Mark Batpwin, Ph.D. Princeton, Hon. D.Sc. Oxon., 
LL.D. Glasgow, Stuart Professor in Princeton University. 

Extra crown vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


IMMANUEL KANT: his Life and Doctrine. 
By Frieprich PavLisen, Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Berlin. Translated from the Revised German Edition by J. E. Crerguton 
and ALBERT LeFEvRE. With Portrait and Facsimile Letter of Kant (1792). 

“If there is any better book on Kant than this, it has yet to be made generally 
known. Especially worthy of praise is the introductory chapter on Kant’s 
significance, both for the thought of his own time and for the general history 
of thought. But the whole book is a tine example of philosophical exposition.” 

—Athenzum, 
NEW EDITION. Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With 14 Plates 
Designed and Etched by Wr:Lu1am SrranG, R.P.E. (Illustrator of Milton's 
** Paradise Lost’). 
“A sumptuous edition, illustrated by Mr. Strang with great artistic power.” 
—Times. 
NEW EDITION, REVISED aa ENLARGED.—Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 
THE OPERA: a History of the Development of 
Opera. With Full Descriptions of all Works in the Modern Repertory. 
By R. A. STREATFEILD. With an Introduction by J. A. FULLER-MAIrLanp. 
«<A volume which, for clearness in elucidating the mysteries of the plots of 
opera, ancient and modern, is far ahead of anything in our language hitherto 
published.”—Musical Opinion. 


Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 5s. net each Volume. 
THE SEMITIC SERIES, 


Au important New Series of Standard Handbooks on the Babylouians, 
Assyrians, and Allied Semitic Races of Aucient History. 
NOW READY. 

BABYLONIANS AND ASSYRIANS: Life and Customs. (With Special 
Reference to the Contract Tablets and Letters.) By Professor A. H.Sarce, 
University of Oxford. 

THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS. By the Rev. Epwarp Dar. 

By Lewis Bartes 
Patox, Ph.D. 

THE THEOLOGY AND ETHICS OF THE HEBREWS. By Arcuisatp 
Durr, M.A.. LL.D., B.D., Professor of Old Testament Theology, Yorkshire 
College, Bradford, 

Other Volumes in Preparation. 
Detailed prospectuses of above books will be sent on application. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, Ltd., 14 King William Street, Strand. 
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HARPER AND BROTHERS’ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
TO BE PUBLISHED OCTOBER lirx. A LIMITED EDITION 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘‘ Madame Recamier and her Friends.” 
With 16 Photogravure Portraits, crown 4to, cloth extra, gilt top, 25s. net. 


This work is the first complete “Life” of the celebrated mistress of 
Louis XV. that has been offered to English readers. It comprises a full 
account of the carefully laid plans by which she contrived to secure the 
coveted post of maitresse-en-titre, and of the marvellous courage and skill 
whereby she was enabled to retain her position—which was virtually that of 
ruler of France—for nineteen years, in the face of the most bitter hostility. 
The question of her responsibility for the Seven Years’ War is treated at 
length ; and chapters are devoted to the famous private theatre (Théatre des 
Petits Appartements) ; to her relations with the men of letters and artists of 
her time; to the attempted assassination of Louis XV. by Damiens, and to 
the elucidation of the mystery surrounding the Parc-aux-Cerfs. A selection 
from the letters written by Madame de Pompadour to her young brother, the 
Marquis de Marigny, which contain much sound worldly advice, in the style of 
Lord Chesterfield, are also given, and should prove oue of the most attractive 
features of the book. 


GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED 
VILLAGE. 
Illustrated by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 


With an Introdnciion by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Small 4to, cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE BARD OF 
THE DIMBOVITZA. 


Roumanian Folk-Songs. 


Collected from the Peasants by HELENE VACARESCO. 
Translated by CARMEN SYLVA and ALMA STRETTELL. 


A New and Enlarged Edition, with some new matter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
extra gilt, 5s. net. 

The appreciative reception given to the two volumes of ‘‘ The Bara of the 
Dimbovitza” has prompted the issue of this New Volume, which comprises all 
the Songs which appeared in the First and Second Series, together with some 
additional matter never before published. 

“The ms bave the wild melancholy and the fierce simplicity of all true 
oe llads, with an undertone of ghastly mystery that reminds one of the 

ighland second-sight and Irish fairy teles....... They are directly, passionately, 
fiercely human....... There are elements of the Greek joy in all beautiful sights 
and sounds...... but there is also a fierce love of battle and of blood, such as 
rings through the Nibelungen epic.” 

—FrReEpDERIC Harrison, in the Fortnightly Review. 

“The translation is full of poetic feeling, and does credit to its joint authors, 
The ‘Dimbovitza’ is now a classic with which every person of intelligence 
ought to possess some acquaintance,”—Times. 


[Octover. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BOY’S BOOK OF 
INVENTIONS” (FOURTH EDITION). 


SEEN IN GERMANY. 
By RAY STANNARD BAKER, _ Illustrated, 5s. 


** We gladly praise the volume.”—Athenzwm, 
“* We learn from Mr. Baker something both new and valuable.’’—Chvonicle, 





NEW FICTION. 


AT THE END OF OCTOBER WILL BE PUBLISHED A NEW 
VOLUME OF STORIES BY 
WwW. W. JACOBS, 


ENTITLED 


THE LADY OF 
THE BARGE. 


Illustrated by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN, 
Crown 8vo, over 300 pages, in designed cloth cover, 3s, 6d, 


A FOURTH EDITION READY ON OCTOBER Ist OF 


LADY BEATRIX AND 
THE FORBIDDEN MAN. 


In newly designed cloth cover, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“A brilliant literary achievement.......One of the most enchanting, natural, 
and lovable of persons—Lady Beatrix to wit. Simple, straightforward, and 
natural.” —Lady’s Pictorial. 


ABNER DANIEL. 


By W. N. HARBEN. Crown $&vo, 6s. 


* A charming story. Quiet, almost idyllic country life in the rural parts of 
Georgia, described with eminent truth and success. A healthy, entertaining, 
well-exccuted piece of work,’’—Glasgow Herald. 


THE WOOING 
OF WISTARIA. 


By ONOTO WATANNA. Crown 6&vo, 6s. 


A charming love story of Japan by a Japanese authoress. (Shortly. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 





eee! 
MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S List 


JAMES VI. AND 
THE GOWRIE MYSTERY. 


By ANDREW LANG. 
With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in Colour, 2 Photogravure Portraits, 


and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s, 6d, net, 


*,* This book tries to throw new light, from contempora 
manuscripts hitherto unpublished, on the unsolved problem. of ri 
“ Gowrie Conspiracy” (1600), and on its sequel in the affair of Lo e 
of Restairig in 1608-1609. One factor in the problem is defnitey 
settled, and the author trusts that he has demonstrated the riot 
of the king. 

Reproductions of handwriting, in the matter of the disputed plot 
letters, portraits, and pictures of Falkland Palace, Restalrig, Di rleton, 
and Fasteastle are given. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS LIEVEN 


During her Residence in London, 1812-1834, 
Edited by LIONEL G. ROBINSON. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 14s. net. 


8vo, pp. xx. + 810, 21s. net. 


THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE 
FRENCH MONARCHY. 


By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., 


Lecturer in History, University of St. Andrews. 








ty 


Pail Mall Gazette.—‘‘ Extremely able, scholarly, interesting, and lucidly 
written.” 

Spheve.—* Singnlarly interesting book ; written with exceeding vigour.” 

Westminster Gazette. —“‘ Suggestive and interesting to the English reader,” 

Spectator.—** Very interesting.” 

Daily News.—‘* We commend Dr, Mackinnon’s book to studious readers,” 

Scotsman.—‘ Had this book been the work of a lifetime, it could not have 
been more conscientiously done.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE HISTORY OF EDWARD THE THIRD, 


8vo, pp. xxx. + 626, 18s. 


Saturday Review.— Quite the best account in many of its aspects of the 
reign of Edward ITI.” 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND 
IN THE YEARS 1761-1762. By Count Frepericx K1ieLmansecce. With 
4 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 5s, net. 


THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT 
OF THE TRILINGUAL CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS, By Anruve 
Joun Bootu, M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis, 8vo, 14s. net. 








A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 


THE INTERPRETER. 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*.* This is a story of life and work in the East End of London, 


NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


MR. LANG’S CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR 1902. 
THE BOOK OF ROMANCE. Edited by 


Anprew Lane. With 8 Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrations, crowa 
8vo, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE “GOLLIWOGG” BOOK FOR 1902. 
THE GOLLIWOGG’S AIR-SHIP. With 


Coloured Pictures (by FLonence K. Upron and Verses by Bertua Urtos. 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 


NEW STORY BY EDNA LYALL. 
THE BURGES LETTERS: 2a Record of Child 


Life in the Sixties. By Epna Lyatt. With Coloured Plate and 8 other 
Full-page Illustrations by Walter 8S. Stacey. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 2s. 6d, 


THE ADVENTURES OF CAPTAIN JOHN 
SMITH, Captain of Two Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime President 
of Virginia. By E. P. Roperts, With 3 Maps and 17 Illustrations, crown 
8vo, 5s. net. 

CHUBBY: 2 Nuisance. By Mrs. Penrose. With8 


Illustrations by G. G. Manton. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


ALICK’S ADVENTURES. By G. RB. With 


8 Illustrations by John Hassall. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


LIFE, 








LONGMANS. GREEN. & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MAGMILLAN AND GO.’S LIST. 


New WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 
By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Vi srati New. 
i ull-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. 
wa eee Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





RUDYARD KIPLING’S VEW BOOK. 


jusT SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, os. 





1 csneeeennena 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—NEW SERIES, 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each, 


TENNYSON. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 
RUSKIN. By Frederic HARRISON, 





JOHN LACKLAND: a Study of the 
Personal Character and Career of King John, By Kate Noraate. With 
Maps, 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON THE ETHICS OF 


, MR. HERBERT SPENCER, AND J. MARTINEAU: By 
Et arate, tometnan Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. 


By EDWARD ARMSTRONG, M.A. 
In 2 vols, 8vo, 21s. net. 

Major Martin Hume in the Morning Post.—“ It was necessary to survey the 
whole scheme of European politics at a time when it was exceptionally complex. 
From this point of view Mr. Armstrong has done excellently —as was naturally 
to be expected...... The worthy work of a genuine scholar and an accomplished 


teacher.” 














By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ It is, as we should expect, a very remarkable volume....... 
The challenge to Mr. Spencer is of the most pronounced character. Unless we 
are mistaken, this work is destined to be the centre of a long and perhaps 
embittered conflict.” 





FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE. By H. Fietprye 


Hatt. Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





NEW BOOK BY J. R. ILLINGWORTH. 

REASON AND REVELATION. An Essay in 
Christian Apology. By J. R. Intrncwortu, M.A., D.D., Author of *‘ Per- 
sonality, Human and Divine,” &. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 

Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, net ; or in leather limp, 3s. net. 


CRANFORD. By Mrs. Gasketn. With Preface by 


Ayyé THACKERAY Ritcuie, and 100 Illustrations by Hugu Tuomson. 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With Preface 


by Austin Donsoy, and 182 Illustrations by Hugu THomson. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
PETERKIN. By Mrs. Moteswortu. With Illustra- 


tions by H. R. Mittar. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE NEW PUPIL: aSchool Story. By Raymonp 


JacBeRNs. With Illustrations by G. D. Hammonp. ‘Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


[Ready on Tuesday. 
THE OTHER BOY. By Everyn Suanrp, Author 
of “The Youngest Girl in the School,” &c. With Illustrations by H. 
SaANDHAM. Crown Syo, 4s. 6d. 











POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY. 


In Fortnightly Volumes. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


TESS O’ THE D’URBERVILLES. 
THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE. 


A STUDY IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS. By HELEN BosanQuet. §8vo, 
8s, 6d. net. 








FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
POVERTY: a Study of Town Life. By B. SEEBOHM 
RowntREE. With Map, Extra Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
——— —— 
lita IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE MAN FROM THE SNOWY RIVER, 


and other Verses. By A. B. Paterson. Crown 8vo, Gs. 





FROM 


MR. GRANT RICHARDS’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


PATRIAE LUX. By the Duke and 


Duchess of TouraInE and Dovauas. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


THIS IS MY BIRTHDAY: an 


Anthology. Compiled, with apposite Quotations, by Anrra 
Bartie. With Introduction by IsrazrL Zanewitu. (The 
Open Road Series, II.) Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt, 5s. 


Mr. ZanGwitt writes:—“The great procession of humanity 
sweeps through these pages...... as in a Faust phantasmagoria, 
with our Lady Marshal for ever-ready chorus. To read this book, 
and thoroughly understand it, would be indeed a liberal educa- 
tion.” 


VILLA GARDENS: How to Plan and 
How to Plant Them. By W.S. Rocrrs. With Illustrations, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Field says:—* It is a practical book, and one deserving of a 
large circulation.” 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE GRAY 
HORSE TROOP. By Hamuin Garuanp. 6s. 


The Daily Chronicle says :—“ An almost perfect example of the 
novel of action...... As fine and dashing a novel as one would wish 
to read,” 


THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS: a Romance 


of the White Man’s Burden, 1865-1900. By Tuomas Drxon. 
Illustrated, 6s. 


NATIVES OF MILTON. By R. 


Murray Gitcurist, Author of “The Courtesy Dame,” &e. 
3s. 6d. 


The Scotsman says :—“ A readable and entertaining book.” 


THE MISDEMEANOURS OF 


NANCY. By Enranor Horr. With 16 Illustrations, 
3s. 6d. 

ASPIRATIONS. By Constance Wesr. 
3s. 6d. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKS. 


GRANT RICHARDS’S 
CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


Edited by T. W. H. Crostanp. Fully Illustrated, chiefly 
in Colours. Bound in a Cretonne printed specially in Colours 
by Messrs. Liberty, from a Design by Patten Wilson. 
Demy 4to, 5s. 


The Outlook says:—“Two hundred pages of delight for the 
nursery.” 


SCENES FROM CRANFORD. 


Arranged for Dramatic Performance. By Beatrice Harton. 
With a Preface by Epwarp Compton. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, 28. 6d. 


THE BOYS OF WAVENEY. By 


Rosert Lercuron. Illustrated by Gorpon Browne. 


Imperial 16mo, cloth, 6s. 


NORSE STORIES: Retold from the 


Eddas. By Hamirton Wricur Master. Illustrated in 


Colours, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE TREASURE OF THE 


CASTLE. By Doris L. WuHEuER. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The Bristol Mercury says :—“ For boys or girls the story is one 


Illustrated, feap. 8vo, 


of genuine charm, and it is sure to become a favourite.” 








MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


London: GRANT RICHARDS, 48 Leicester Square, W.C. 
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THE Special Illustrated Hunting Number 


OF 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON SATURDAY NEXT, OCTOBER I8th. Price SIXPENCE 











HUNTING SEASON, 1902-3. 


NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 
Will Contain a Beautifully ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, with a Complete List of 
FOXHOUNDS, STAGHOUNDS, DRAGHOUNDS, HARRIERS, AND BEAGLES 
in the United Kingdom, together with an Exhaustive Article upon 


HUNT CHANGES AND PROSPECTS 


Specially Compiled for this Paper. 
It will also include Special Articles by well-known Hunting Men upon various Topics in connection with 
the Sport, among them being 
‘HUNTING PAST AND PRESENT,” by “ Borderer,” 
And 
“COLOUR IN HOUNDS,” by Mr. W. Phillpotts Williams (Master of the Hursley), 


The Illusirations of Packs and their Kennels, and the Portraits cf New Masters, wiil help to make this 


Issue one of the inost attractive Hunting Numbers ever Pubiished. 


REPORTS FROM ALL THE HUNTING DISTRICTS. 
Some of ihe best Hunting Correspondents in Engiand, Scotland, and Iveland have been added to the staff 


uf The County Genileman. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


As there will be a large extra demand for this Hunting Number, readers are invited to order in advance from 
their Newsagents, or direct from the Offices, 3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should not fail to make use of “The County Gentleman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, AND AGRICULTURAL FOURNAL. 


ESTABLISHED 1862, 


Published Every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, and PUBLISHING CFFICES:— 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Whipstocks, Londen.” 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW_ BOOKS. 





ee a ad aw os 


E. By H. H. L. 
THE INNER aD WEDOLE 8vo, 2 net. 


ining material.” —Liver»ool Mercury. : 
f a real encyclopedia of 


BELLOT, tan t 
of enterta Bera , 
oA vast ential and excellently illustrated book; 


Temple history.” —Pilot. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR PERSIA. By Captain Doxaup 

With a Map, crown 8vo, 6s. . | 

any student of International politics in the Middle East.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


SrvaRT. ag 
‘Tei ; sf e oO I 
we ine teritten.”—Morning Post. 
THE VISIT TO LON DON. Described in Verse by 

E. V. Lucas, and in Coloured Pictures by F. D. BEDFORD. Small 4to, 6s. 

; charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the 
sights and sights of London. It is the result of a well-known partuership 
Gil S sig at 
petween author aud artist. 


THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS, Illustrated, square feap, 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL YEAR. By Netra Syrert. 
THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. By R. Asuton. 
THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. By T. 


Con. a 
” 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A ‘‘NEWSPAPER GIRL. 
By Exizaneta L. Bayxs. With Portrait of the Author and her Dog, 
Crown 8v0, 6s. hi 
« A very amusing, cheery, good-natured account of a young lady's journalistic 
siruggle in America and London.” —Times. 
«4 record of plucky endeavour and enterprise as full of interest as a novel.” 
—Sunday S;ecial. 


SECOND STRINGS. By A. D. Gopiry, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 


A New Volume of Humorous Verse uniform with “ Lyra Frivola.” 


—_ ~~ 


NORFOLK. By W. A. Dorr. Illustrated by B. C. 
Bouter. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s, 6d. net. [The Little Guides. 
**A charming volume.”—Daily Graphic. 
“A welcome addition to a smart and handy series.” —Guardian, 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. Brapant, M.A. 


Illustrated by E. H. New, Putt 8vo, cloth, 4s.; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
[The Littie Guides. 


THE AMERICAN COTTON INDUSTRY: a Stndy of 
Work and Workers, By T. M. Younc. With an Introduction by Exisan 
HewM, Secretary to the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper boards, 1s, 6d. 


REVFLATIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. By Lapy Jutian 
oF Norwicy. Edited by Grace Warracsx. Cheaper Issue, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

A partially modernised version, from the MS. in the British Museum, of a 
book which Dr. Dalgairns terms ‘‘One of the most remarkable books of the 
Middle Ages.” Mr. Inge, in his Bampton Lectures on “ Christian Mysticism,” 
calls it “ The beautiful but little-known Revelations.” 


THE MAKERS OF EUROPE. By E. M. Witmor- 
Boxtox. With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Outlines of European history in a handy and readable form. 
** A store-room of notable events nicely arranged.”—Morning Post. 
“A book which will be found extremely useful,”—Secondary Education. 
“ An excellent idea is wrought out.”—Globe. 


PARIS. By Hiiarre Betxoc. 


tions, crown 8vo, 6s. 


LORD STRATHCONA: the Story of his Life. 


BeckLes WI.Lison. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“This story of the life of one of the most successful Empire-makers is an 
extremely readable volume.”—Daily Yclegraph. 


THE HEART OF JAPAN. 


Iilnstrate1, crown 8vo, 6s. 


With Maps and Illustra- 


By C. L. BROWNELL. 





A lively description of Japan and the Japanese, 





FICTION. 


MARIE CORELLUS NEW ROMANCE.—120th THOUSAND. 


TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in Supremacy. 
Mantes Corerur. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


By 


A ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. | WORMWOOD. 

VENDETTA. BARABBAS: a Dream of the 
THELMA. World’s Tragedy. 

ARDATH: the Story of a Dead Self. | THE SORROWS OF SATAN. 


THE SOUL OF LILITH, THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By Arruur Morrison. 

rown Svo, 6s. 

1e characters are live people all, some strikingly original....... Mr. 

‘s best book.’’—Dail ; 

traordinary power...... His characters are drawn with amazing skill.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

“The story chains the attention to the last.”—Daily Mail. 

BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


TALES OF MEAN STREETS. | TO LONDON TOWN. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. |; CUNNING MURRELL. 


THE RIVER. By Eprex Puitirotts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“This great romance of the River Dart. The finest book Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts has written.” —Morning Post. 


( 
oT} 






y News. 


uv 


“Mr. Eden Phillpotts has put the best of himself into this book. Not only 
has he made a great study of Nicholas Edgecombe, but all his minor characters 
ore little masterpieces of characterisation.”—1'0-Day. 


“One of the finest novels of the season.”—-Sunday Sun. 
BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
LYING PROPHETS. | SONS OF THE MORNING. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. | THE STRIKING HOURS. 
THE HUMAN BOY. | FANCY FREE. 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: a Romance of 


Motor Car. By C. N.aud A. M. Wititamson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD. By C.G.D. 


Roperts. Crown §yo, 3s. 6d. 


THE WHITE WOLF. By “ Q,” Author of “ Dead Man’s 


Rock.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE SEA LADY. By Hf. G. Wetts, Author of “ Antici- 
psa ‘ The Wonderful Visit.”’ &e. Crow . vo, 63. 
“Tt is full of fun; yet it is a criticism of life.” —Acadeiny. 
“A strange, fantastic tale, a really beautiful idyll."—Standard. 
BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
THE STOLEN BACILLUS. | THE PLATTNER STORY. 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


OLIVIA'S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E. Many. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


ae characters live; she has shrewd wisdom and clever observa- 
tlon.”—Tines 
“An exceptionally clever book, told with consummate artistry and 


teticence."—Daily Mai! 


THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
“This interesting and delightful book. Its author has done nothing better, 
anil it Is scarcely an exaggeration to say that it would be av injustice to Ireland 
bot to read 1t.”—Scotsman. 


a 





By JANE Bartow. 





“Vory in , ing py ; ; ish : 
Very interesting, very wise, very moving.” —Irish Times. 


THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By W. E. Norns. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is excellent—keen, graceful, and diverting.”—Times. 


FELIX. Bv R. Hicueys, Author of “Flames,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Felix will undoubtedly add to a considerable reputation.”"—Daily Mail. 


BOOKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. Crown &vo, 6s. each. 
THE PROPHET OF BERKELEY SQUARE. | TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. 
BYEWAYS. 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. 
$y Haro.p Bessie. Crown &vo, 6s. 

** Mr. Begbie often recalls Stevenson's manner, and makes ‘ Sir John Sparrow’ 
most diverting writing. Sir Johu is inspired with the idea that it is his duty 
to reforin the world, and lannehes into the vortex of faddists. His experiences 
are traced with spacious and Rabelaisian humour. Every character has the 
salience ofa type. Entertaininzly and deftly written.”"—Daily Graphic 

SECOND EDITION. 
THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE By Ricuarp Mansu, 
Author of “The Beetle.” Crown §ve, 6s. 

“Tt is a long time since my Baronite read a novel of such entrancing interest 
as ‘The Twickenham Peerage.’ He recommends the gentle reader to get the 
book. In addition to its breathless interest, it is full of character and bubbling 
with fun.”"—Punch, 


WITH ESSEX IN IRELAND. 
LawLess. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
SECOND EDITION. 
A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. Anstey, Author 
of “‘ Vice Versi.” Crown Svo, Ss. 6d. 
**A highly amusing story."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘*A volume of rollicking, irresponsible fun.” —Outlook. 
THIRD EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
} . 9 
HONEY. By Heven Matuers, Author of * Comin’ thro’ 
the Rye.” Crown Svo, 6s. 
“ The attention is gripped from tart to finish.’’—Daily Mal. 
“** Honey’ is good and wholesome, full of clever things, a piquant blend of 
sweet and sharp.” —Daily Telegraph. 


CHILDREN OF THE BUSH. By Harry Lawsoy, 
Author of “ When the Billy Boils.” Crown vo, 6s. 
**Pul! of human sympathy and the genuine flavour of a wild, untrammelled, 
unsophisticated life.’’—Morning Leader, 
* The author writes of the wild picturesque life ‘ out back’ with all the affec- 
tion of a native and the penetrating insight of long observation.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
A ROMAN MYSTERY. By Ricuarp Bacor. A New 
Edition. Crown S8vo, 6s. 


‘*An admirable story. The plot is sensational and original, and the book is 
full of telling situations.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. BrounpeLie-Burroy. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
“The characters are admirably portrayed. The book not only arrests and 
sustains the attention, but conveys valuable information in the most pleasant 
guise.’’—Morning Post. 


By the Hon. Emiuy 





Messrs, METHUEN'S CATALOGUE and NEW BOOK GAZETTE will be sent to any address, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW Booxs 


SOSSSHOCOSSSHSSSSHS SOSH SES OSOHSOEOOOOSD 


WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


BY 
AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship by 


Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG, 


Director of the National Gallery, Ireland; 


A Bibliography of Bocks, Pamphlets, &e., relating to 
Hogarth and his Works; a Catalogue of Prints by 


or after Hogarth ; and a Catalogue of his Pictures. 


WITH 78 PLATES. 


Large imperial ito, £5 5s. net. 


Also 80 Sets with Duplicate Plates on India paper, £10 10s, 


et 


wt, of which only 5 remain; and 30 Sets with Triplicate Plates 


on Japanese and on India paper, 221 net, of which only 3 remain. 








T ITHERTO William Hogarth has been regarded in 

great measure as an Engraver and a Pictorial 
Moralist, characteristics which he retains, and will con- 
tinue to retain. But with the unprecedented development 
of the graphic arts, and the prevalence of a milder method 
} 


1es8e 


aspects of his achieve- 
On the 


in satire, popular interest in t 
ment has, for the inoment, somewhat abated. 
other hand, his reputation, as an Artist, has enormously 
increased with fuller knowledge of his work. It is now 
recognised, without a doubt, that, far from being the 
indifferent “ dauber” the hostile and prejudiced critics of 
his day declared him to be, he was, at his best, a mag- 
nificent craftsman, worthy to rank in all respects with the 
While not 


neglecting his unquestioned gifts as a social censor and 


greatest of his contemporaries of the brush. 


humourist, it is part of the aim of the present publication 
to accentuate his legacy as a Painter. To the already 
familiar Memoir by Mr. Austin Dobson, which has once 
more been aitentively revised and extended by the Author 
for this issue, Sir Walter Armstrong, who is responsible 
for the previous volumes on Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
Raeburn, has prefixed a critical examination of Hogarth 
purely as an artist; and in choosing the different illus- 
trations, an attempt has been made to give the preference 
to reproductions of original paintings and sketches rather 
than of engravings, facsimiles of which last are used only 


when the original work of the painter is not available. 





| THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGon, 


By HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of “ Wh 
Hayti.” With 20 Illustrations (some in Colour) from feat 


MILvais, and a large number of I] i ings by J, 
£1 Is. net. “ Oe Photographs, 1 — 
ext week, 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS, B 


COLQUHOUN. Profusely Mustrated in Col Eran 
F Original Sketches by the Authoress, 1 vol, oe al White from 

«* The Travels include part of the Dutch East Indies, Phili iment wet, 
and a journey home through Manchuria and Siberia, t Ppines, Japan, 


DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE 
x _ By SIGNOR PEREZ TRIANA, P 
With an Introduction by R. B. CUNNINGHAME GrauaM, and a I, 


7 1 vol. 
JEANNE D’ARC, Maid of Orleans, 


Next week, 
France. 


Deliverer of 
Being the Story of her Life, her Achiev. 7 
as attested on oath, and set forth in the original ieee her Death 
i Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY, 
With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol., 15s. net; postage, 5d 
The Tiiies.—“* Mr. Dougias Murray has done his best to show Jeanne j 
true colours. The whole is executed with brevity and without effusion we 
ever wishes to understand the maid will dnd this book his most satisfactory 


resource,” 
DANTE AND HIS TIME. 
By Dr. KARL FEDERN. 
With an Introduction by Professor A. J. Butter. With Illustrations, 1 yo), ¢ 
The Globe.—*“ A volume with which the students of Dante wiil nesd ree . 
themselves acquainted. It has some interesting portraits.” Rll 


MUTUAL AID: a FACTOR of EVOLUTION 
By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 1 vol., 7s. 6d, [Next week, 
*,* Just as Huxley and Spencer believed that sid i , 
world invariably leads to the sternest ilivbbeations te seat KY eyo 
there is at least an equal argument to be drawn in favour of Socialism, ox “9 
Commuzisin, nates 
NEXT TO THE GROUND: Chronicles of q 


Countryside. By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 1 vol., és, 


THE NOVELS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 
Newly Translated by CONSTANCE GARNETT. Vol. IIL, 7s, 64, 
IVAN ILYITCH, AND OTHER STORIES, 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE. 


Vols. IX. and X., 7s. 6d. each, with Photogravures, Coloured Plates, and 
nuwerous small Portraits. 


lA 
RENEE MAUPERIN. By Jvutes and Epoyp 
a GONCOURT. Witha Critical Introduction by James Firzmavatce. 

ELLY. 


THE TWO YOUNG BRIDES. _ By Honone 


DE BALZAC. Witha Critical Iutroduction by Henry James, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


SIR GILBERT PARKER'S NEW BOOK. 


DONOVAN PASHA, and Some People of Egypt, 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER. 4 
The Daily Chrontcle.—* Powerful, vigorous, and invigorating. The book is 
full of life, aud the characters are rich in variety and suggestion.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


Two hundred and thirty thousand copies sold in England and America, 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
By VLOLET JACOB. [Second Impression, 
The Spectator.—‘' The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and so whole- 
gome as ‘The Sheepstealers’ is peculiarly welcome. We can cordially recom 
mend Miss Jacob’s powerful and engrossing romance. Her style is excelleat— 
lucid, natural, unaYected.” 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 


IF I WERE KING. 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. [Second Impression, 
*,* This story follows closely the lines of the play at the St. Ja mes’s Theatre, 
The Times.—* A novel of exceptional distinction; tho scenes are fresh and 
vivid; the movement quick and natural. It is seldom that the style of a 
romantic novel brings it so near literature.” 


THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. By the 

DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. With a Frontispiece by WALTER CRANE. 

The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Fresh and original in conception, and full of 

dramatic incident ; they are still more remarkable for their freshness as 
ea : 


studies of character 


THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 


By FLORENCE POPHAM., 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 


By MATILDE SERAO, Author of “The Land of Cockayne.” 


THE MYSTERY OF THE SEA... 
By BRAM STOKER. (Third Impression 
The Times.--“'A good rattling story of buried treasure from the Great 
Armada; of second-sight and ancient Pagan mysteries; of sea caves and 
storms; cf haughty Spaniards; of subterranean passages and ruined chapels. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By HALL CAINE. - 
New and Cheaper Edition, ‘‘ His Majesty's Theatre Editior.” Cloth, 25 














Mr, Heinemanw’s Iliustrated Auiumn Announcement List post-free. 





WM. 


London: 





HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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mR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW _ BOOKS. 





RECOLLECTIONS OF A DIPLOMATIST. 


By the Ri 


2 vols., with Portrait, demy 8vo, 25s, net. 


ght Hon, Sir HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., formerly British Ambassador at Vienna. 


[ October. 





————— 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND.| THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. 


By the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 


Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


[October 29th, 


By EDWYN 
With Plates and Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 30s. net. 


R. BEVAN. 





RANDOM REMINISCENCES. 


By CHARLES H. E. BROOKFIELD. With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 14s. net. [ October 23rd. 





—_ 


LONDON BIRDS, 


And Other Sketches. 


By T. DIGBY PIGOTT, C.B. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. With Photogravure Illustrations, 


large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


[October 15th. | 


THE FORESTS OF UPPER INDIA 


And Their Inhabitants. 

By .T.. W. 

Late Forest Surveyor for the North-West Provinces. 
With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


WEBBER, 





ACROSS 


With over 50 Illustrations from Photographs and Maps, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


By W. BISIKER, F.R.GS. 


ICELAND. 


[ November. 





woobD. 


A Manual of the Natural History and Indus- 
trial Applications of the Timbers of 
Commerce. 


By G. S. BOULGER, F.LS., F.G.S. 


Fully Illustrated, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 





THE EXPLORATION 
OF THE CAUCASUS. 
By D. W. FRESHFIELD, 
lately President of the Alpine Club. 


New and Cheaper Edition, with many Illustrations 
and Maps, 2 vols. post 4to, 21s. net. 





SIAM IN THE XxXth 


CENTURY. 


By J. G. D. CAMPBELL, 


Recently Educational Adviser to the Siamese 
Government. 


With Illustrations and Map, demy 8vo, lés. 


“A very interesting and valuable work.” 
—St. James’s Gazette. 





LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[ October 23rd. 





NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by Professor OMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Art of War in the Middle Ages,” 


“ The Peninsular War,” &c. 


With Photogravure Plates, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


MY ADVENTURES DURING 
THE LATE WAR. 


A Narrative of Shipwreck, Captivity, and Escape, 1804-1814. 


By DONAT H. O'BRIEN, Captain R.N. 


[October. 


ADVENTURES WITH THE 
CONNAUGHT RANGERS 


From 1809-1814, 


By W. GRATTAN, Esq., late Lieutenant Connaught Rangers. 


[November. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 


NEW NOVELS. 


“CASTING OF NETS.” 


DONNA DIANA. By Ricnarp Bacor, Author of “Casting of Nets,” &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


WINIFRED AND THE 


STOCKBROKER. 


By CHARLES EDDY. 3s. 


DULCINEA. 


By EYRE HUSSEY, Author of “Just Jannock.” 6s. 


6d. [Oct, 15th. 








London : 





EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 





Bedford Street, 


[ October 15th. 


THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS, 


And Other Stories. 


By Mrs. A. SIDGWICK, Author of “Cynthia’s Way,” &. 6s. 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. 


By CHRISTINE SETON. 6s, 


[ Oct. 23rd. 


Strand. 
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SMITH, ELDER AND CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SOSSCOSSSSSSOSSSSHSSSHSOSSOSOSSOOOSOOOS 


Re-issue of the 17-Volume Edition of 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS, 


IN EIGHT POCKET VOLUMES, 


Printed upon India Paper, with a Portrait Frontispiece 
to each Volume. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each net, in limp cloth ; or $s, net, in leather. 


The following Volumes will be ready this month :— 


Vol. 1.—PAULINE; SORDELLO; PARACELSUS; and STRAFFORD. 

Vol. 2.—PIPPA PASSES; KING VICTOR AND KING CHARLES; THE 
RETURN OF THE DRUSES; A SOUL’S TRAGEDY; A BLOT 
IN THE ’SCUTCHEON; COLOMBE’S BIRTHDAY; and MEN 
AND WOMEN. 

Vol. 83.—DRAMATIC ROMANCES; CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER 
DAY; DRAMATIC LYRICS; and LURIA. 

Vol. 4.—IN A BALCONY; DRAMATIS PERSON; BALAUSTION’S 
ADVENTURE ; PRINCE HOHENSTIEL - SCHWANGAU, 
SAVIOUR OF SOCIETY; and FIFINE AT THE FAIR. 
*,* The four remaining Volumes will follow in November. 


SHORTLY.—Small post 8vo, 5s. 


A LONDONER’S LOG-BOOK. 


Beprinted from the Cornhill Magazine, By the Author of “Collections and 
Recollections,” &c. 





SHORTLY.—Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S NOTE-BOOKS, 
By the Hon. Mrs. WODEHOUSE. 





NEARLY READY.—With 16 Il!ustratious by the Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF DOWNY V. GREEN 


Rhodes Scholar at Oxford. 
By GEORGE CALDERON. 





NELSON AND HIS CAPTAINS: Sketches of Famous 
Seamen. By W. H. Frrceuxit, B.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won 
the Empire,” ‘‘ Fights for the Flag,” ‘‘ How England Saved Europe,” &c. 

_ Crown &vo, 6s. 

THE NON-JURORS: their Lives, Principles, and 
Writings. By J. H. Overton. D.D., Rector of Gumley, and Canon of 
Lincolu ; Author of “ The Church in England,” “ The Anglican Revival,” 
&c. With a Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE OF H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA. By Sipney 


Lx, Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionsry of National Biography.” With Portraits, 
Maps, Illustrations, and a Facsimile Letter, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WELLINGTON’S LIEUTENANTS. By ALEXANDER 


Innes SHanp, Author of ‘“ Half-a-Century; or, Changes in Men and 
Manners,” ‘‘ The Lady Grange,” &c. With 8 Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Professor A. Jiticuer. Translated by JANET Warp. With a Preface 
by Mrs. Humpury Warp. Demy 8vo, 16s, 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED, ay 
COMPLETED EDITION OF SIR A. CONAN Dovurs 
“THE GREAT GOER WAR.” . 


SEVENTEENTH IMPRESSION, making over 63 000 
copies printed. ” 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY.—With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s 6a 


THE GREAT BOER war 
By Sir ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE. 


*,* This is the first complete and connected account of 
course of the War. It is the only history in one vein 
indispensable to all who wish to acquire an accurate knowle . 
of the subject, dge 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF SIR LESLIE STEPHEN’S « 
THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTUGe > ENGLISH 

NOW READY.—THIRD and REVISED EDITION i yi 
2 vols. ia 8vo, 28s. On, wie tes Preface, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH THOUGHT IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, 


By Sir LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B., 
Author of ‘‘ Hours in a Library,” “‘ The Life of Henry Fawcett,” &o, 


MUSIC IN THE HISTORY OF THE WESTERN 


CHURCH. With an Introduction on Religious Music among Primitive and 
A.cient Peopks. By Epwarp Dickinson, Professor of the History of 
Music, Oberlin College. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE ROLL-CALL OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY, By 


Mrs. A. Muxrar Smitu (E.T. Bray), Author of ‘‘ Annals of Westminster 
Abbey,” &. SECOND EDITION, with % Full-Page Illustrations and 
5 Plans, large crown 8vo, 6s. 
**Incomparably the best of its kind that has yet appeared.”—Truth, 
, 


THE STORY OF THE BOLD PECOPIN: a Legend 


of the Rhine. By Vicror Hueo. Done into English by Exzayor and 
AUGUSTINE BiRRELL. With 8 Illustrations by H.R. Miruar. Feap. 4to 
7s. 6d. : 


A WEEK IN A FRENCH COUNTRY HOUSE. By 


ADELAIDE Sartoris. With 2 Illustrations by Lorp Leteuroy, P.R.A,, and 
a Portrait of the Author. With a Preface by Mrs. Ricumonp Ritcuis, 
New Edition, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE LIGHTHOUSE WORK OF SIR JAMES TIMMINS 


CHANCE. By J. F.CHance. With 2 Portraits, 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE NOISY YEARS. By Mrs. Percy Dearwer, 
—- oo Rhymes,” &. With Illustrations by Eva Roos, 
COLLOQUIES OF COMMON PEOPLE. By One of 
Them. Large post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


SONGS OF AN ENGLISH ESAU. By Cuive Parurs- 


Wo.tey, Author of ‘One of the Broken Brigade,” “ The Chicamon 





Stone,” &. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 





IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS. 


On OCTOBER 28ra.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS|THE INTRUSIONS 


By A. E. W. MASON, 


AUTEOR OF “MIRANDA OF THE BALCONY,” “ENSIGN KNIGHTLEY,” 
“THE COURTSHIP OF MORRICE BUCKLER,” &c. 


+] 2 r + 

IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. By Srantey J. 

Weymay, Author of “ Count Hannibal,” ‘‘ The Castle Inn,” &c. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

TIMES.—“ ‘In Kings’ Byways’ will be enjoyed by everyone to whom the 

‘Gentleman of France’ appealed; and in point of art the auecdotes greatly 
excel the novel.” 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—‘The thousands who have learned to lock for his 

new novel as oue of the pleasures of the autumn season, will uct be disappointed 








with these short stcries. For cager, passionate, all-absorbing interest, they 
stand alone among the publications of the year.” 


es : E 

THE VULTURES. By H. Seron Mrernt- 

man, Author of ‘ The Sowers,” &. SECOND IMPRESSION. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

ATHENZUM—“If€ Mr. Merriman has written a better story than ‘ The 

Vultures.’ it has escaped our notice...... There are some very stirring as well as 

pathetic scenes and incidents, and a good deul of world!y wisdom here and 
there.” 

DAILY NEWS.—‘‘It is a notabie bock, stirriug, romantic, fresh, and of a 





hizh interest, it fascinates and holds us to the end......A fine book, a worthy 
successor of ‘The Sowers.” 


OF PEGGY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE GOD IN THE CAR,” “THE PRISONER OF ZENDA; 
“ TRISTRAM OF BLENT,” &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


AUTHOR CF “THE DEAR IRISH GIRL,” “A DAUGHTER OF THE 
FIELDS,” “SHE WALKS IN BEAUTY,” &e. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ A very pleasant and sprightly tale, full of lovable people.” 


DAILY EXPRESS,—‘“A characteristically pleasing Irish  story...... The 
persons of the tale are thoroughly nice in themselves and nice to read about. 


CHRISTIAN’S WIFE, A Story of Graubiinden. 
By Mauve Ecerton Kine, Author of ‘A Brighton Coach Office,” “« The 
Conversion of Miss Caroline Eden,” “Studies in Love,” &c. With a 
Frontispiece, small feap. 8vo, 5s. [In the Press. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & 


CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


et 
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